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GENERAL INTRODUCTION. 

Alfred, Lord Tennyson, was bom on August 6th, 
1809, at Somersby in Lincolnshire, a village of which his 
lather was lector. The wolf! scenery surrounding his 
home, and the some miles away with its “level 
waste” and stagnant waters where “the clustered marish 
mosses crept,” and the sea as it appears on the Lincoln¬ 
shire coast with “league-long r olle rs” and “table-shore” 
he has often pictured in his poems. 1 

He wont when seven years old to the Louth Grammar 
School, and after a few years returning home was 
educated, along with his brother Charles by his father. 
Alfred ahd Charles the elder, while yet boys, published 
a small I volume of poetry entitled “Poems by Two 
Brothers}” In 1828 he entered the University of 
Cambridge, where ho gained the Chancellor’s Gold 
Medal fcfr a poem on “Timbuctoo,” and where he formed 
an infuriate friendship with Arthur Henry Hallam (son 
of the historian), whose memory he has immortalised in 
“In Memoaiam.” In 1830 he published “Poems chiefly 
Lyrical,” among which are to be found some 60 pieces 
that are preserved in the present issues of his poems. 
In 1832 another volume of his poetry appeared, and then; 
after an interval of ten years, “Poems by Alfred Tenny¬ 
son” mas published in two volumes, a book which at 

1 E.g. Mariana, The Dying Si$m, The May Queen. 
vii 
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once established his reputation 'as a poet. His chief 
poems that have appeared since are “The Princess” (1847), 
“In Memoriam” (1850), “Maud” (1855), “’ffae Idylls of 
the King” (1859), and “Enoch Arden” (1864). In 1875 
Tennyson essayed the drama"in his “Queen Mary,” 
■which was followed by “Harold” (1877) and by “Becket” 
(1884). In January of the same year he was gazetted 
Baron of Aldworth and Famngford, the names Of his 
two seats in Sussex and the Isle of Wight. 

The mam characteristics of Tennyson’s poetry may be 
pointed out in a few words. Perhaps his most remarkable 
e ndowme nt is his sense of music, his delicate ear for the 
subtle cadences of harmonious rhythm and. melodious 
words, and his obedience to that law (to follow which is 
one of the often unconscious efforts of poetic genius) that 
the sound should be an echo fca the sense. Several illus¬ 
trations of this musical sense are pointed out in the 
Notes to these Selections (see pp. 74, 99, 115, 117, 
119). A few more may be quoted here. 4 '” 

(a) Appropriate or representative rhythm.— 

“Shocks, and the splintering spear, the hird mail Mwn, 

Shield breakings, and the clish of brands, the crAah,” etc. 

(The Last Tournament) 

Here the pause a fter the first syllable of the first line 
represents The momentary pause and sudden ^recoil after 
an onset, while the three accented monosyllables at the 
end of the line seem to echo the heavy thud of repeated 
blows. Similarly— 

“Fill, as the crest of some slow-arching wave, 

Drips flit” (lb.). 

“Fliished, stirted, met him at the doors, and there,” etc. 

* (lb.) 
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“ Shrilled, but In going mingled with dim cries ’’ 

• (The. Rawing of Arthur). 

Again:—" 

“ Myriads of rivulets hilrrying through the lawn ” 

(The Princess). 

Observe the unusual number of unaccented syllables, 
introduced to represent the “helter-skelter hurry-scurry” 
flow qf the streams,—a line with which may be compared 
“ Of s6me precipitous rivulet to the s£a” [Enoch Arden), 
and 

“Melody on branch and melody in mid air” 

(Qarette and Lynette)-, 

“Running too vehemently to break upon it” 

(Oeramt and Enid), 

“ Then he would whistle as rapid as any lark” (Ih ). 

(b) Representative or onomatopoetic words; allitera¬ 
tion .— 


“ The moan of doves in immemorial elms 
Ths murmur of i?inumerai>le-l>ees ” (The Princess). 

“ As 'twere a hundred throated nightingale, 

Th< strong tempestuous treble throbb’d aud palpitated ” 
(The Vision of Sin). 

“ Th long low dune and lazy plunging sea ” 

(The Last Tournament). 
“ An 1 the low moan of leaden coloured seas ” 

(Enoch Arden). 


“Save for some whisper of the seething seas” 

, (The Passing of Arthur). 

. . “ A sAield 

blowing a shower of blood on a field noir ” 

(The Last Tournament). 

“ All day the wind breathes low with mellower tone 
Through every hollow cave and alley lone ” 

(The Lotus Eaters, 147, 8). 
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(c) Alliteration is often met with in Tennyson’s com¬ 
pound epithets; thus we have: 

* brow-bound,’ * bush-bearded 
‘ gloomy-gladed,’ ‘ green-glimmering 
‘lowly-lovely,’ ‘love-languid,’ ' love-ioyal;’ 

‘ miUion-myrtled,’ ‘ myriad-minded 
‘passion-pale,’ ‘phantom-fair;’ 

‘tenderest-touching,’ ‘tiny-trumpeting,’ ‘trouble-tost,’ 

’tip tilted.’ 

Closely allied with this delicate perception ofharmony 
is his almost unequalled command of form and language. 
As has been said of Keats, Tennyson is “a master of im¬ 
agination in verbal form; he gifts us with things so finely 
and magically said as to convey an imaginative impres¬ 
sion.” 1 There is indeed but little expression of passion 
in his writings; and even where it does occur, as in Maud 
for instance, or in Fatima, or as, in one brief flash, in 
(Enone, it is so softened and allayed by the spell of 
musical utterance, that the rising gale of violent emotion 
seems, as we listen, to die down into little more than a 
cadence of gentle melancholy. With this beauty of 
form goes an exactness of expression which is equally 
remarkable. What a rigid exclusion of all otjese 
epithets, of all stop-gap phrases, do we find in the 
poetry of Tennyson' The right word (to adopt a 
common expression) is always in the right’place; every 
epithet finds its appropriate setting in his verse; and 
what he has written of Virgil’s art is equally true of 
his own:— 

“ All the charm of all the Muses 

Often flowering in a lonely word.” 

* 

1 Keats, by W. M. Rossetti { 
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As examples of the special appropriateness and force of 
single word?, the following phrases and passages may be 
noted:— 

‘ creamy spray j ’ 'lily maid; ’ ‘the ripple washing in the reeds 
* the wild water lapping on the crag’ [see Notes to Morte d’Arthur]; 
‘the deep air listened round her;’ ‘the dying ebb that faintly lipp’d 
the flat red granite;’ ‘as the fiery’Sinus. . . bickers into red and 
emerald. 

Another characteristic, which, again, is a natural out¬ 
come of Tennyson’s endeavour after perfection of form 
and appropriateness of expression, is .hisjJjalike, rising 
almost to abhorrence, ofthe commonplace. As for what 
is vulgar or coarse, it is altogether impossible to him. 
But ho goes much further than this, and has cultivated a 
delicate taste in poetic language to such a pitch of refine¬ 
ment as almost to err in the other extreme, and to be in 
danger sometimes of sacrificing strength to elegance. 
Some examples of Tennyson’s avoidance of the common¬ 
place have been given in the Notes to this volume (see 
pp. 106, 133). A good typical instance is his substitu¬ 
tion, in “lAudley Court,” of flayflmt for the skinflint of 
common parlance, though flayflmt occurs in Ray’s Pro¬ 
verbs, and is no coinage of his; ‘ tonguester ’ and 
‘selfless’ on the other hand are his invention. And 
this tendency is noticeable not only in isolated words 
but in his rendering of ideas. Thus his, Prince in 
“The Princess” is to tell us that he was bom in 
Northern latitudes, and this is how the poet puts the 
fact into his mouth:— 

“On my cradle shone the Northern star.” 
Sometimes this tendency almost produces obscurity. Thus, 
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when he wants to say "before the planet Venus had 
sunk into the sea,” he writes:— 

“ Before the crimson-circled star 
Had fall‘11 into her father’s grave.” 

As a fourth characteristic may be noted his minute 
and faithful observation and delineation of natural 
phenomena; though his nature, as has been remarked, 
is usually a well-ordered and well-regulated Nature not 
the Nature of mountains and rocks and shaggy forests, but 
of “tracts of pastures sunny warm” and “gardens bower’d 
close with plaited alleys.” Out of numerous examples of 
this characteristic the following may be quoted:— 

“Drooping cheanut-buds began ' 

To spread into the perfect fan”(5ir Lancelot and Guinevere). 

“ The winds that make 

The tender-pencill’d shadows play ” [In Mem. 49). 

“ Tbc n fobbcrn thistle fr'ir Htififr 

Intojd ossy purp les ” ( Ode on Wellington, 207). 

“ Laburnums, dropping-wells of fire ” [In Mem. 83) 

“Answering now my random stroke 
With fruitful cloud and living stroke, 

Dark yew” (In Mem. 39). 

A fifth characteristic of Tennyson’s style, and the last’ 
we shall mention here, is its purity. His diction is clear, ‘ 
nervo us, and idiomatic, and, like Chaucer, he too is a'well 
of English undefiled. He has a distinct ^fondness for 
good old Saxon or Scandinavian words and expressions, 
and has helped to rescue not a few of these from unde¬ 
served oblivion. Thus he speaks of women as being 
“ blowzed with, health ” (Princess); in place of “ blindman’a 
buff” is found the old “ hoodman blind " (In Mem.); for 
“village and-cowshed” he writes “thorpe and byre”; 
while, in the Brook, tne French cricket appears as the 
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Saxon “grig”; other examples might be quoted, e.g. 
“ dragon boughts’’ “breivis ,’’ “ broach ,” “manchet bread,” 
etc. Occasionally words have been deliberately taken 
from our English provincialisms; such are “rob/,” 
“ redding ” “ yaffingale .” 

'Eennyson’s sympathy with the social, scientific and 
religious movements of his age finds frequent expression 
in his writings His views on social questions, his poli¬ 
tical tendencies and even to some extent his religious 
opinions and beliefs might be sketched not inadequately 
from his poetical works. On these matters he has spoken 
out with a combined frankness and tenderness which 
cannot fail to elicit the reader’s sympathy, if not his 
concurrence. 

As we have seen above, it is not, as with Byron, 
the sterner, or, as with Scott, the wilder aspects 
of Nature that Tennyson loves to depict; he wooes her 
rather in per calm and disciplined moods. And the 
same tendency may be observed in his treatment of the 
intellectual phenomena of the day—in his social and 
political faith and teaching. In both, his ideal is a ma¬ 
jestic order, a gradual and regular development, without 
rest indeed but above all without haste. Enthusiasm 
may be w«Sl, but self-control is better. 

* »“ Forward, forward, let us range. 

Let the great world spin for ever down the ringing grooves of 
change ” 

But at the same time, 

“Let knowledge grow from more to more. 

But more of reverence in us dwell.” 

It is true that m his latest writings^ the poet’s belief in 
the great moral evolution of mankind—in the steadfast 
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movement to “one fepoff divine event,” seems to have 
suffered seme disturbance. The tone of calm and sober 
hopefulness (if his last production, “ Locksley Hall Sixty 
Years After," be not altogether as he calls it—a dramatic 
monologue) is changed to one of sadness and apprehen¬ 
sion, as he depicts “the fears of faith in presence <£ a 
godless science, the social fears in prosence of a revolution 
inspired by selfish greeds, the fears of art in presdhce of 
a base naturalism which only recognises the beast in 
man.” 1 But, taken all in all, Tennyson is seldom bitter, 
and at any rate is always sincere; his poetry is through¬ 
out inspired by elevated thought and noble sentiment; 
and he too, like Wordsworth before him, will hand down 
to his successor the Laureate’s wreath— 

“ Greener from the brows 
Of him who uttered nothing base. ” 


* Dowden’s Transcripts and Studies, p 204 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF THE ARABIAN NIGHTS 


When the breeze of a joyful dawn blew free 
In the silken sail of infancy, « / 

The tide of time flow’d back with mej 
The forward-flowing tide of time ; 

And many a sheeny summer-mom, 

Adowit the Tigris I was borne, 

By Bagdat’s Bhrinea of fretted gold, 
Highballed gardens green and old ; 

True Mussulman waB I and sworn, - 
Forfet was in the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alraschid. 

Anighf my shallop, rustling thro" 

The lojw and bloomed foliage, drove 
The frfcgrant, glistening deeps, and clove 
The citron-shadows in the blue . 

By garden porches on the brim, 

The costly doors'flung open wide, 

Gold glittering thro’ lamplight dim, 

And broider’d sofa! on each side: 

' In sooth it was a goodly time, 

For it was in the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alraschid. 


20 
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Often, where cle&r-stemm’d platans guard 
The outlet, did I turn away 
The boat-head down a broad canal 
From the main river sluiced, where all 
The sloping of the moon-lit sward 
Was damask-work, and deep inlay 
Of braided blooms unmown, which crept 
Adown to where the water slept;,; 30 

A goodly place, a goodly time, 

For it was m the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alraschid, 


A motion from the river won 
Bidge d the'smooth level, bearing on 
My shallop thro’ the star-strown calm, 

Until another night in night 
I enter’d, from the clearer light, 

Imbower’d vaults of pillar’d palm, 

Imprisoning swggjfs, which, as they clomb 40 

Heavenward, were stay’d beneath the dome 
Of hollow boughs —A goodly time, 

For it was in the golden prime 
Of good Haronu Alraschid. 

Still onward ; and the clear canal 
Is rounded to a s clear a lake 
From the green rivage many a fall 
Of diamond rillets musical, 

Thro’ little crystal arches low 

Down from the central fountain’s flow BO 

Fall’n s ilver-chimin g, seemed to shake 
The sparkling flints beneath the prow. 

A goodly place, a goodly time, 

For it was is the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alraschid, 
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Above thro’ many a bowery turn 

A walk wit h vary-colour’d shells 

Wander’d engrain’d. On either side 

All round about the fragrant marge 

From gujsd va*e, and brazen urn GO 

In order, eastern flowers large, 

Some dropping low their crimson bells 
Half-closed, and others studded wide 
* With disks and tiars, fed the time 
With odour in the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alraschid. 

Far off, and where the lemon grove 
In closest coverture upsprung, 

The living ai rs of m iddle night 

Died round the bulbul as he sung; 70 

Not he: but something which possess d 

The darkness of the world, delight, 

Life, anguish, death, immortal love, 

Ceasingmot, mipgled, unrepress’d, 

Apart from place, withholding time, 

But fnttenng the golden pinne 
Of good Haroun Ahascbid 

TOaifo Ifoft qaTAe u-Wwt-rs. ynA yafcw 

Shutthfi’d : the solemn palms were ranged 

Above, ujrwoo’d of summer wind 80 

A sudden splendour from behind 

Flush’d all the leaves with rich gold-green, 

And, flowing rapidly between 
Their interspaces, cour^rfhanged 
(.“The level lake with diamond-plots 
Of dark and bright. A lovelj time, 

For it was in the golden prim% 

Of good Haroun Alraschid. 
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Dark-blue the deep sphere overhead, 

Distinct with vivid stars inlaid, 90 

Grew darker from that under-flame : 

So, leaping lightly”from the boat, 

With silver anchor left afloat, 

In marvel whence that glory came 
Upon me, as m sleep I sank 
In cool soft turf upon the bank. 

Entranced with that place and time, 

So worthy of the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alraschid 


Thencfe thro’ the garden I was drawn— - 100 

A realm of pleasance, many a mound, 

And many a shadow-chequer’d lawn 
Full of the city’s stilly sound, 

And deep myrrh-thickets blowing round 
The stately cedar, tamarisks, 

* i'. Thick rosaries of scented thorn, 

Tall orient shrubs, and obelisks 
Graven with emblems of the time, 

In honorn of the golden pi ime 
Of good Haroun Alraschid 110 

With dazed vision unawares 
From the long alley’s latticed shade 
Emerged, I came upon the great 
Pavilion of the Calipliat 
Right to the carven cedam doors, 

Flung inward over spangled floors, 

Broad-based flights of maible stairs 
Ran up with golden ba lustr ade. 

After the fashion of the time, 

And humour gf the golden prime 120 

Of good Haroun Alraschid 
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The fourscore -windows all alight 
As with the quintessence of flame, 

A million tapers flaring bright 
From twiatfidjalsers look’d to shame 
The hollow-vaulted dark, and stream’d 
Upon the mooned domes aloof 
In. inmost Bagdat, till there seem’d 
hundreds of crescents on the roof 

Of night new-risen, that marvellous time 130 

To celebrate the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alraschid 

Then stole I up, and trancedly 
Gazed on the Persian girl alone, 

Serene with aigent-hdded eyes 
Amorous, and lashes like to rays 
Of darkness, and a brow of pearl 
Tressed* with redolent ebony, * • • 

In many a dark delicious curl, 

Flowing beneath her rose-hued zone , 140 

The s reetest lady of the time, 

Well vortliy of the golden pnme 
Of , ood Haroun Alraschid 

Six columns, thiee on either side. 

Pure silver, underpropt a rich 
Throne dl the massive ore, from which 
Down-droop’d, m many a floating fold, 

Engarlanded and di aper ’d 

With inwrought flowers, a cloth of gold 

Thereon, his deep eye laughter-stirr’d 150 

With merriment of kingly pride, 

Sole’star of all that place and time, 

I saw him—in his golden prime. 

The Good Haroun Alraschid 
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THE LADY OF SHALOTT. 

Part I. 

OjLeitfceMHdte the river lie 
Long fields of barley and. of ryp . 

That clothe the wold and meet the sky ; 

And thro’ the field the road runs by 
To many-tower’d Camelot; 

And up and down the people go, 

Gazing where the lilies blow 
Bound an island there below, 

The jalaed of Shalott. 

Willows whiten, aspens quiver, 10 * 

Little breezes dusk and shiver 
-Thro’ the wave that runs for ever 
By the island in the river 

Flowing down to Camelot 
Four gray walls, and four gray towers, 

Overlook a space of flowers, 

And the silent isle unbowers 
The Lady of Shalott. 

By the margin, willow-veil’d, 

Slide the heavy barges trail d. ' $6 

By slow horses; and unhail’d 
The shallop flitteth silken-sail'd 

Skimming down to Camelot: 

But who hath seen her wave her hand 1 
Or at the casement seen her stand f 
Or is she known in*aSI the land, 

The Lady of Shalott ? 
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Only reapers, reaping early 
Ip among the bearded barley, 

Hear a song that echoes cheerly 
From the river winding clearly, 

Down to tower’d Camelot. 
And by the moon the reaper wg ^ry. 
Filing sheaves m uplands any, 
Listening, whispers "Tis the fairy 

La3y of Shalott.’ 


Past H 

There she weaves by night and day 
A magic web with colours gay. 

She has heard a whisper say, 

A curse is on her if she stay 

To look down to Camelot 
She knows not what the curse may be, 
An$ so she weaveth steadily, 

And little other care hath she, 

The Lady of Shalott. 

An 1 moving thro’ a mirror clear 
Ths t hangs before her all the year, 

Sfcs of the world appear - 
.lli< re she sees the highway neai 
f Winding down to Camelot 
There the river eddy wlmls, 

And there the surly village-churls, 
And the r ed cloaks of niaiket girls. 
Pass onward from Shalott 


Sometimes a troop of damsels glad, 
An abbot on an ambling pad. 
Sometimes a curly shepherd-lad. 

Or long-hai^d pagein crunSos dad, 
Goes by to tower’d Camelot; 


30 
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And sometimes thro’ the mirror blue 60 

Hie knights come riding tiro end two : 

She hath no Jgjgl knight ^ctLtcue, - * 

The Lady of Shalott. 

But in her web she still delights 
To weave fofeJttgrcafs. magic sights, 

For often thro’ the silent nights 
A funeral, with plumes and lights 

And music, went to Camelot 
Or when the moon was overhead, 

Came two young lovers lately wed ; 70 

‘I am half sick of shadows,’ said 
The Lady of Shalott. 

Part III. 

A bow-shot from her bowei eaves, 
gg rode between the barley-sheaves, 

The sun came dazzling thro’ the leaves, 

And flamed upon the brazen gieaves 
Of bold Sir Lancelot. 

A red-cioss knight for ei er kneel’d 
To a lady in his shield, 

That sparkled on the yellow field, 80 

Beside 1 emote Shalott. 

The gemmy bridle glitte r d fi e e, 

Like to some branch of stars we see 
Hung in the golden Galaxy 
The bndle bells rang merrily 

As he rode down to Camelot • 

And from his blazo ned baldric slu ng 
A mighty silver bugle hung, 

And as he rod® his armour rung, 

Beside remote Shalott. 


00 
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AH i n the bine unclouded weather 
Tbick-jeweU’d shone the saddle-leather, 

The helmet and the helmet-feather 
Bnm’d like one homing flame together, 

As he rode down to Camelot: 

As often thro’ the gjugl&jught, 

Below the starry clusters bright, 

Some bearded meteor, traiilBgJlght, 

Moves over still Shalott 

His broad dear brow m sunlight glow’d , 100 

On burnish’d hooves his war-horse trode ; 

From underneath his helmet flow’d 
His coal-black cuils as on he rode, 

As he lode down to Camelot 
From the bank and from the river 
He flash’d into the crystal mirror, 

‘ Tirra lirra,’ by the nvei 
' Sang Sir Lancelot 

She left the web, she left the loom, 

She made three paces thro’ the loom, 110 

She saw the water-hly bloom, 

She saw the helmet and the plume, 

She look’d down to Camelot. 

Out flew the web and floated wide , 

The,minor crack’d from side to side , 

1 Tbj curse is come upon me,’ ciied 
The Lady of Shalott 

Fart IV 

In the stormy east-wind sh ap ing, 

The pale yellow woods were waning, 

The broad stream in his banks complaining, 120 
Heavily the low sky raining 

Over tower’d Camelot; 
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Down she came and found a boat 
Beneath a willow left afloat. 

And round about the prow she wrote 
The Lady of Shalott 

And down the liver’s dun expanse 
lake some bold seer m a trance, 

Seemg all his own mischance— 

With a glass y countenance 

Did she look to Camelot 
And at the closing of the day 
She loosed the chain, and down she lay , 
The broad stieam bore her far away, 
The Lad} of Shalott 

L}ing, robed in snowy wlute 
Tliat loosely flew to left and light— 

The leaves upon hei falling light— 
Thro’ the noises of the night 

She floated down to Camelot 
And.as the boat head wound along 
The willowy lulls and fields among, 
They heard her smgmg her last song, 
The Lady of Shalott 

He ud a carpi, mournful, hob, 

Chanted loudh, chanted low h, 

I ill her blood was frozen slowli, 

And her eyes were darken’d wholly, 
Turn’d to tower’d Owuelot 
For ere she reached upon the tide 
The first house by the water side, 
Singing m her song she died, 

The Lady of Shalott 

Under tower atd balcony, 

By garden-wad and gallery, 
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A gigaauggjhape Bhe floated by, 

Dead-pale between the houses high, 

Silent into Camelot. 

Out upon the wharfs they came, 

Knight and burghe r, lord ancfctaiue, 160 

And round the ptow they read her name, 

The Lady of Shalott 

Who is this 2 and what is here ? 

And in the lighted palace near 
Died the sound of royal chee r ; 

And they crossed themselves for fear, 

All th e knight s at Camelot 
But Lancelot mused a little space; 

He said, ‘ She has a lovelv face; 

God in his mercy lend her grace, 170 

The Lady of Shalott.’ 


CENONE 

There 114s a \ale m Ida, lovelier 
Than all the valleys of Ionian hills. 

The swinjning vapour slopes athwart the glen, 
Puts forth an arm, and creeps from pme to pine, 
And loiters, slowly drawn. On either hand 
The lawns and meadow-ledges midway down 
Hang rich in flowers, and far below' them roars 
The long brook falling thro the clov’n ravine 
In cataract after cataract to the sea. 

Behind the valley topmost GargjR-us 
Stands up and ta kers the moroimr ; but in front 


10 
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The gorges, opening wide apart, reveal 
Troas and Ilion’s column’d citadel, 

The cgjg^f Troas. 

Hither came at noon 
Mournful CEnone, wandering forlorn 
Of Pans, once her playmate on the hills. 

Her cheek had lost the rose, and round her neck 
Floated her hair or seem’d to float in rest. 

She, leaniug on a fjjgjjjgnt twined with vine, 

S ang to the stillness , till the mountain-shade 80 

Sloped downwar d to her seat from the upper cliff. 

‘ O mother Tda, ni ppy - fonnt ain’d JjJa, 

Dear mother Ida, harken ere I die. 

For now the noonday quiet hnlrU flfcg lull ; 

The grasshopper is silent in the grass : 

The liza rd, wit h his ahadow on thastone,' 

Rests likes, shadow, and the winds are dead 
The purple flower droopB the golden bee 
Is lily-cradled ■ I alone awake 

My eyes are full of tears, my heart of love, 3# 

My heart is bieaking, and my eyes are dim, 

And I am all aweary of my life. 

‘ 0 mother Ida, many-fountain’d Ida, 

Dear mother Ida, harken ere I die. # 

Hear me, O Earth, hear me, 0 Hills, O dives 
Ti‘*^ t M|l)°° the cold crown’d snake 1 O mountain brooks, 
I am the daughter of a River-God, 

Hear me, for I will speak, and build up all 
My sorrow with my song, as yonder walls 
Rose slowly to a music slowly breathed, 

A cloud that gather’d shape • for it may be 
That, while I speak of it, a little while 
My heart may wander from its deeper woe, 
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‘ O mother Ida, many-fountam’d Ida, 

Dear mother Ida, harken ere I die. 

I -waited underneath the dawning hills, 

Aloft the mountain lawn was dewy-dark, 

And dewy-dark aloft the mountain pme • 

Beautiful Paris, evil-hearted Pans, 

Leading a jet-black goat white-hom’d, white-hooved, 
C%me up from reedy Simois all alone. " 51 

‘ O mother Ida, haTken ere I die. 

Far-off the torrent call’d me from the cleft 

Far up the solitary morning jmgps 

The streaks of virgin snow. With down-drop! eyes 

I sat alone white- breasted like a star 

Fronting the dawn he moved ; a leopard skin 

Droop’d from his shoulder, but lus sunny hair 

Cluster’d about his temples like a CUwfe : 

And his cheek bnghten’d as the foam-bow brightens 
When the wind blows the foam, and all my heart 61 
Went for h to embrace him coming ere he came 

‘ Dear i lotber Ida, harken ere I die 
He 8mile<, and opening out his milk-white palm 
Disclosed L fruit of pure Hespenau gold. 

That sme t ambrosially, and while I look’d 
And liste ,’d, the full-flowing river of speech 
Came dow?n upon my lieait. 

^ * “ My own CEnone, 

Beautiful-brow’d CEnone, my own soul. 

Behold this fruit, whose gleammg rind iinp-a.v’n f- ' 70 
1 For the most fair,’ would seem to award it^thine, 

As loveHei' than w hateve r Oread haunt , ,’ v 
The knolls of Ida, loveliest m all grace 
Of movement, and the charm of married brows.” 

‘ Dear mother Ida, harken ere J»die. 

He prest the blossom of his lips to mine, 
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And added “This was cast upon the board, 

When all the full faced piesence of the Oroch 
Ranged m the halls of Peleus , whereupon 
Rose feud, with question unto whom ’twere due 80 
But light foot Ins brought it yes ter ere, ‘ 

Delivei mg^ that to me, by common voice 
Elected umpire, Heie comes to day, 

Fallas and Aphiodite, claiming each 
This meed of fairest Thou, withm the cay e 
Behind yon whisperin g tuft of oldest pme, 

Maj st well behold them unbelield, imheaid 
Hear all, and see thy Bans judge of Gods ” 

‘ Deal mother Ida haihen eie I die 
It was the deep midnoon one silveiv cloud 90 

Had lost hr, waj between the pmej sides 
Of this long glen Then to the bower they came, 

Naked they came to that smooth swnded bower, 

And at then feet the emeus brake hke fine, 

Violet, amiracus, and asphodel 
Lotos and Iihes and a wind arose, 

•And o\erhead the wandetrng m and y me, 

This way and that, m manj a wild f estoo n 

Ran not , gailandmg the g narle d 1 ou 0 lw 

With hunch and benj and flowei thu> and thra 100 

‘ O motliei Ida, harken eie I die 
On the tree tops a crested peacock lit . 

And o ei him flow d a golden cloud, and lean d 
Lpon him, slowly dropping fragrant dew 
Then first I heard the voice of her, to whom 
Coming thro Heay en, hke a bght that grows 
Laiger and clearer, with one mind the Gods 
Rise up for leverence She to Pans made 
Prpffb r of roval power, ample rule 
Unquestion d, oyferflowmg revenue 
Wherewith to embellish state, ‘ from many a vale 
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And river-sunder'd champaign clothed with corn, 

Or labour’d mine undram&ble of ore 
Honour,” she said, “ and homage, tax and toll, 

From many an inland town and haven large, 
Mast-throng’d beneath her shadowing citadel 
In glassy bays among her tallest towers 

mother Ida, harken ere I die 
Still she spake on and still she spake of power, 

“ Which m all action is the end of all; 120 

Power fitted_to the season ; wisdom-bred 

And throned of wisdom—from all uglghliqur crowns 

Alliance and allegiance, till thy hand 

Fail from the sceptre-staff Such boon from me, 

From me, Heaven’s Queen, Palis, to thee king-bom, 

A shepherd all thy life but yet kiug-bora, 

Should come most welcome, seeing men, in power 

Only, are hkest gods, who have attain'd 

Best in a happy place and quiet seats 

Above tfye thunder, with undying bliss 130 

In knowledge of their own supremacy ’ 

‘ Dear mother Ida, harken eie I die 
She ceas d, and Pans held the costly fruit 
Out at a m’s-length, so much the thought of power 
Flatter’ff his spmt; but Pallas where she stood 
- Somewhat apart, her clear and bare d limbs 
O’erthwajted with the brazen-headed spear 
Upon her pearly shoulder leanin g 
The while,mb,Qve, her full and earnest eye 
Oyer her snow-cold breast and angry check 140 

Kept watch, waiting decision, made reply 

“‘Self-reverence, selfknfiadgdge, self-control, 

These three alone lead life to sovereign power. 

Yet not for power (power of herSelf 
Would come uncall’d for) but to live by law. 
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Actin g, the law we live by witjput fear; 

AnSpbecauae right is right, to follow right 
Were wisdSia in the acorn of consequence ” 

1 Dear mother Ida, harken ere I die 
Again she said“ I woo thee not with gifts 150 

Sequel of gue rdon could not alter me u ' t. J 
To fairer Judge thou me by what I am, 

So shalt thou find me fairest. 

Yet, indeed. 

If gazing on divinity disrobed 
Thy mortal eyes are ffflil to judge of fail, ,v 
Unbias’d by self-profit, oh 1 rest thee sure 
That I shall love thee well and cleave to thee, 

So that my vigour, wedded to thy blood, 

Shall Btrike within thy pulses, like a God’s, 

To push thee forward thro’ a life of shocks, 160 

Dangers, and deeds, until endurance grow 
Sinew’d with action, and the full-grown will, 

Circled thro’ all experiences, purelaw, 

Commeasure perfect freedom ” <•-, 

‘ Here she ceased, 

And Pans ponder’d, and I cned, “ O Pans, 

Give it to Pallas ' ” bnt he heard me not, 

Or hearing would not hear me, woe is me 1 

‘ O mother Ida, many-fountam’d Ida, 

Dear mother Ida, harken ere I die. 

Idahan Aphroditd beautiful, 170 

Fresh’as the foam, new-bathed in Paphiam vells. 

, With rosy slender fingers backward drew 
’From her warm brows and bosom her degg hair 
'"Ambrosial, golden round her lucid throat 
And shoulder • from the violets her light foot 
Shone rosy-white, and o’er her rounded form 
Between the shadows of the vine-bunches 
Floated the glowing sunlights, as she moved. 
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*^Dear mother Ida, Aarken ere I die. 

'^HhRtth A subtle sm*e m her mild eyes, 
Th^mald-of her triumph, drawing nigh* 
Half-whisper’d in his ear, “ I promise thee 
The fairest and most lovmg wife in Greece * 

She spoke and, pgh’d . I shut my sight for fear: 
But when I loos’d, Pans had raised his arm, 

And I beheld great Herd’s angry eyes, 

As‘she withdrew into the golden cloud, 

And I was left alone within the bower ; 

And from that time to this I am alone, 

And I shall be alone until I die. 


* Yet, mother Ida, harken ere I die. 

Fairest—why fairest wife ? am I not fair 1 
My. love hath told me so a thousand times 
Methmks I must he fair, for yesterday, 

When I past; by . a wild and wanton pard, 

Eyed like the evening star, with playful tail 
Crouch’d fawning m the weed Most loving is she ? 

Ah me, my mountain shepherd, that my arms 
Were woujhd about thee, and my hot lips prest 
Close, close to thine in that quick-falling dew 200 
Of fruitful kisses, t hick as Autumn rams 
Flash in the pools of whirling Simois. 

' 0 mother, hear me yet before I die. 

They camp, they cut away ray tallest pines, 

My tall dark pines, that plumed the craggy ledge 

High over the blue gorge, and all between 

He snowy peak and snow-white cataract 

Foster’d the callow eaglet— from benea th 

Whose thick mysterious boughs m the dark mom 

The panther’s roar came muffled, while I sat 210 

Low in the valley. Never, never more 

Shall lone (Enone see the morningjmst 

Sweep thro’ thejp; nqver see them overlaid 
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With narrow moon-lit slips of silver cloud. 

Between the loud and the trembling stai*-’- 

4 O mother, hear me jet before I die. 

I wish that somewhere m the ruin’d folds, 

Among the fragments tumbled from the glens, 

Or the dry thickets, I could meet with her 

The Abominable, that uninvited came 220 

Into the fair Pelcan banquet-liall, 

And cast the golden fruit upon the board, 

And bred this change ; that I might speak my mind, 
And tell her to her face how much I hate 
Her presence, hated both of Gods and men. 

1 0 mother, hear me yet before I die 
Hath he not sworn his love a thousand times, 

In this green valley, under this green hill, 

EVn on this hand, and sitting on this stone 9 
Seal’d it with kisses ? water’d it with tears 9 230 

O happy tears, and how unlike to these ' 

0 happy Heaven, how canst thou see my face ? 

O happy earth, how canst thou bear my weight * 

O death, death, death, thou ever-floating cloud, 

There are enough unhappy on this earth, 

Pass by the happy souls, that love to live 
I pray thee, pass before my light of life, 

And shadow all my soul, that I maj die. 

Thou jsfiighffli-heavy on the heart within, 

Weigh heavy on my eyelids : let me die.' 

‘ O mother, hear me yet before I die. 

I will not die alone, for fiery thoughts 
Do shape themselves within me, more and more, 
Whereof I catch the issue, as I hear 
Dead sounds at night come from the inmost hills, 
LTke-££g*^^gupgu wooL I dimly see 
My far-off doubtful purpose, as a mother 
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Conjectures of the features of her child 
Ere it is bom : her child !—a shudder comes 
Across me: never chdd be bom of me, 
Unblest, to vex me with his father’s eyes 1 

‘ 0 mother, hear me yet before I die. 
a Hear me, O earth T ynll ant 'lie slpne. 

Lest their shrill happy laughter come to me 
Walking the cold and starless road of Death 
Uncomforted, leaving my ancient love 
With the Greek woman. I will rise and go 
Down into Troy, and ere the stars come forth 
Talk with the vahLCasaanslra, for she says 
A ilra dance s before her , and' a sound - 
Rings ever fn her ears of armed men. 

What this may be I know not, but I know 
That, wheresoe’er I am by night and day. 

All earth and air seem only burning fire ’ 


THE LOTQS-EATERS. 

‘Courage 1 ’ l|e said, and pointed toward the land, 

‘ This mounting wave will roll ns shoreward soon ’ 
In the afteinopn they came unto a laud 
In which it seemed always afternoon. 

All round the coast the languid air did sjwQpn, 
Breathing like one that hath a weary dream 
Full-faced above the valley stood the moon ; 

And like a downward smoke, the slender stream 
Along the cliff to jaljand.panse a nd fall did seem. 

A land of streams ! some, like a downward smoke . 
Slow-dropping veils of thinnest lawn, did go ; 
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And some thro 1 wavering lights and shadows broke, 

Bollin g a slumbrous sheet of foam below. 

IThey saw the gleammg'nver seaward flow 
From the inner land • far off, three monntain-topB, 

Three silent pinnacles of aged snow, 

Stood sunset-fluaJi’d ; and, dew’d with showery drops, 

Up clomb the shadowy pine above the wove n copse. 

The charmed sunset linger’d low adown 

In the red West thro’ mountain clefts the dale 20 

Was seen far inland, and the yellow down 

Border’d with palm, and many a winding vale 

And meadow, set with slender galmgale ; 

A land where all things always seemed the same ' 

And round about the keel with faces pale, 

Dark faces pale against that rosy flame, 

The mild-eyed melancholy Lotos-eaters came 

Branches they bore of that enchanted stem. 

Laden with flower and ft nit, whereof they gave 

To each, but whoso did receive of them, 30 

And taste, to him the gushing of the wave 

Far-far-away <luLsew»*to mourn and rave 

Chi alien shores , and if his fellow spake, 

His voice was thin, as voices from the grave , 

And deep-asleep he Beem’d, yet all awake, 

And music m his ears his beating heait did make. 

They sat them down upon the yellow sand, 

Between the sun and moon upon the shore ; 

And sweet it was to dream of Fatherland, 

Of child, and wife, and slave ; but evermore 40 

Most weary seem’d the sea, weary the oar, 

Weary the wandering fields of barren foam. 

Then some one said, 4 We will return no more;’ 

And all at once they sang, 4 Our island home 
Is far beyond the wave; we will no longer roam.’ 
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Cboric Soso.' 


Tbjjre is sweet music here that softer falls 
Than petals from blown roses on the grass, 

Or night-dews on still waters between walls •' 

Of shadowy granite, in a gleaming pass , 

Music that genther on the spirit lies, 60 

Than tir’d eyelids upon tir’d eyes , 

Music that brings sweet sleep down from the blissful skies 
Here are cool mosses deep, 

And thro’ the moss the ivies creep, 

And in the stream the long-leaved flowers weep. 

And from the craggy ledge the poppy hangs in sleep. 

; xi. 

Why are we Weigh’d upon with heaviness, 

And utterly c msumed with sharp distress, 

While all tlui gs else have rest from weariness ? 

All things ha e rest why should we toll alone, 60 

We only toil, who are the first of things, 

And make pe petual moan. 

Still from one sorrow to another thrown 
Nor ever fold : our wings, 

And cease froin wanderings, 

Nor steep our brows in slumber’s holy balm ; 

Nor harken what the inner spirit suigs, 

‘ There is no joy but calm 1 ’ = 

Why should we only toil, the roof aud crown of things ? 

ill. 

Lo J in the middle of the wood, 

The folded leaf is woo’d from out the bud 
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With winds upon the branch, and there 
Grows green and broad, and takes no care, 
Snn-stoap’d.at noon, and in the moon 
Nightly dew-fed ; and turning yellow 
Falls, and floats adown the air. 

Lo I sweeten’d with the summer light, 

The full-juiced apple, waxing over-mellow, 
Drops m a silent autumn night. 

All its allotted length of days, 

The flower ripens in its place, 

Ripens and fades, and falls, and hath no toil, 
Fast-rooted in the fruitful soil. 


Hateful is the dark-blue sky, 

Vaulted o’er the dark-blue sea. 

Death is the end of life , ah, why 

Should life all labour be 1 

Let us alone. Time driveth onward fast. 

And m a little while our lips are dumb. 

Let us alone. What is it that will last * 

All things are taken from us, and become 
Portions and parcels of the dreadful Past. 

Let us alone. What pleasure can we have 
To war with evil 1 Is there any peace 
• In ever climbing up the climbing wave 1 
All things have rest, and ripen toward the grave 
In silence ; ripen, fall and cease : 

Give us long rest or death, dark death, or dreamful 


How sweet it were, hearing the downward stream. 
With half-shut eyes ever to seem 
Falling asleep in a half-dream 1 
To dream and dream, like yonder amber light, 
Which will Bot leave the myrrh-bush on the height 
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To hear each other’s whisper’d speech ; 

Eating the Lotos day by day, 

To watch the crisping ripples on. the beach. 

And tender curving lines of creamy spray ; 

To lend our hearts and spirits wholly 
To the influence of mild-muided melancholy ; 

T(f muse and brood and Jive again in memory, 110 

With those old faces of our infancy 
Heap’d over with a mound of grass, 

Two Jiandfuls of white dust, shut in an urn of brass ' 


vi. 

Dear is the memory of our wedded lives. 

And dear the last embraces of our wives 
And their warm tears . but all liath suffer’d change 
For surely now our household hearths are cold 
Our sons inherit us our looks aie strange . 

And we should come like ghosts to trouble joy. 

Or else the island princes over-hold 

Have eat our substance, and the nnnstrel sings 

Before themjof the ten years’ war in Troy, 

And our grefet deeds, as lialf-forgotten tilings. 

Is there confusion in Hie little isle ? ' 

Let what is broken so remain 
The Gods are hard to recoucde , 

’Tis hard to Settle order once again 
There is confusion worse than death, 

Trouble on trouble, pain on pam. 

Long labour unto aged breath, 

Sore task to hearts worn out by many wars 
And eyes grown dim with gazing on the pilot-stars. 

VII. 

But, propt on beds of amaranth and nioly, 

How sweet (while warm airs lull us, ^flowing lowly) 
With half-dropt eyelid still. 
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Beneath a heaven dark angjboly, 

To watch the long bright river drawing slowly 
His waters from the purple hill— 

To hear the dewy echoes calling 

From cave to cave thro’ the thick-twined vine— 140 

To watch the emerald-colour’d water falling 
Thro’ many a wov*a acanthus-wreath divine • 

Only to hear and see the far-off sparkling bnne, 

Only to hear were sweet, stre'tch’d out beneath the pine. 


VIII. 

The Lotos blooms below the barien peak 
The Lotos blows by every winding cieek 
All day the wind breathes low with mellower tone : 

Thro’ every hollow cave and alley lone 
Hound and round the spicy downs the yellow Lotus-dust is 
blown. 

We have had enough of action, aud of motion we, 150 

Boil’d to starboard, roll’d to laiboard, when the surge was 
seething free, 

Where the wallowing monster spouted his foam-fountains in 
the sea. 

Let us swear an oath, and keep it with an equal mind, 

In the hollow Lotos-land to live and lie lechned 
Ou the hills like Gods together, careless of mankind 
For they lie beside tbeir nectar, and the bolts are hurl'd 
Far below them in the v alley s, and the clouds are lightly curl’d 
Bound their golden houses, girdled with the gleaming world: 
Where they smile in secret, looking over wasted lands, 
Blight and famine, plague and earthquake, roaring deeps and 
fiery sands, 160 

Clanging fights, and flamiug towns, and sinking ships, and 
praying hands 

But they smile, they fipjl a music centred in a doleful song 
Steaming up, a lamentation and an ancient tale of wrong, 
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Like a tale of little meaning tho’ the words are stioug ; 
Chanted from an ill-used race of men that cleave the soil, 
Sow the seed, and reap the.harvest with enduring toil, 
Storing yearly little dues o.f wheat, and wme and oil; 

Till they perish and they suffer—some, ’tis whisper’d—down 
in hell 

StflTer endless anguish, others in EJjsian valleys dwell, 

' Resting weary limbs at last on beds of asphodel. 170 

Surely, surely, slumber is more sweet than toil, the shore 
Than labour in the deep mid-ocean, wind and wave and oar ; 
Oh rest ye, brother manners, we will not wander more. 


A DREAM OP PAIR WOMEN 


I read, before my eye lids drppt th eirghflde, 

‘ The Ldbend of Good T Votnen,’ long ago 
Sung by t te morning stat of song, who made 
His mu ic heard below; 

Dan Chau er, the first warbler, whose sweet breath 
Prelude l those melodious bursts that fill 


The spacic|u8 times of great Elizabeth 
With sopnda that echo still 


And, for a while, the knowledge of his art 
Held me above the subject, as strong gales 
Hold swollen clouds from raining, tho’ my heart. 
Brimful of those wild tales, 


Charged both mine eyes with tears. In every land 
I saw,, wherever light illumineth. 

Beauty and anguish walking hand,m hand 
T he dftypwgjsLa bipe to death. 
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Those far-renowned brides of ancient song 
Peopled the hail nw-d ark, hke burning stars,, 

And I lieatd sounds of insult, shame, and wrong, 

And trumpets blown for wars ; 20 

And clattering flints batter’d with clanging hoofs, 

And I saw crowds in colnmn’d sanctuaries ; 

And forms that pass’d at windows and on roofs 
Of iparble palaces ; 

Corpses across the threshold , heroes tall 
Dislodging pinnacle and parapet 
Upon the tortoise creeping to the wall, 

Lances in ambush set; 

And high shrine-doors burst heated blasts 

That run before the fluttering tongues of fire ; 30 

White surf wmd-scatter’d ovei sails and masts, 

And ever climbing higher; 

Squadrons and squares of men in brazen plates, 

Scaffolds, still sheets of water, diver s woes, 

Ranges of glimmering vaults with iron grates, 

And hush’d seraglios. 

So q frased sha pe as swift as, when to land 

Bluster the winds and tides the self-same way, 

Crisp foam-flakes s gqd a long the level sand, 

Tom from the fringe of spray 

I started once, or seem’d to start m pain, 

Resolved on noble things, and strove to speak, 

As when a great thought strikes along the brain, 

And flushes all the cheek 

And once my arm was lifted to hew down 
A cavalier from off his saddle-bow, 

That bore a lady froig a leaguer’d town ; 

And then, I know not how, 
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All those sharp fancies, by down-lapsing thought 
Stream’d onward, lost their edges, and did creep 50 
RglM.On each other, rounded, smooth'd, and brought 
Into the gulfs of sleep. 

At last methought that I had wander’d far 
- • In an old wood - fresli-wash’d in coolest dew 
The maiden splendours of the morning star 
Shook m the stedfast blue 
Enormous elm-tree-bales did stoop and lean 
Upon the dusky brushwood underneath 
Their broad curved branches, fledged with clearest green, 
New from its silken sheath 60 

The dim red morn had died, her journey done. 

And with dead lips smiled at the twilight plain, 
Half-fall’ n across the threshold of the ran, 

Never to use again 

There was 10 motion in the dumb dead air. 

Not any song of bird or sound of rill, 

Gross dark less of the inner sepulchre 
Is not so deadly still 

As that wi [e forest Growths of jasmine turn’d 
Their liu nid arms featoftUWg tree to tree, 70 

And at the-root thro’ lush green grasses burn d 
The red anemone 

I knew the flowers, I knew the leaves, I knew 
The tearful glimmer of the lauguid dawn 
On those long, rank, dark wood-walks drench’d m dew, 
Leading from lawn to lawn 

The smell of violets, hidden in the green, 

Pout'd back into my empty soul and frame 
The times when I remember to bane been 
Joyful and free from blame 
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AM from within me a dear under-tone 
Thrill’d thro’ mine ears in that imblissful dime, 

‘ Pass freely thro' the wood is ali thine own, 

Until the end of time.’ 

At length I s»w a lady within call, 

Stiller than ehisell’d marble, standing there ; 

A daughter of the gods, divinely tall, 

And most divinely fair. 

Her loveliness with shame and with surprise 

Froze my swift speech she turning on my face 90 

The star-like sorrows of immortal eyes, 

Spoke slowly in her place. 

‘ I had great beauty : ask thou not my name . 

No one can be more wise than destiny. 

Many drew swords and died. Where’er I came 
I brought calamity.’ 

‘ No marvel, sovereign lady in fau field 
My«;]f.for jjutiua. face -.had 'bStdTV died,’ 

I answer’d free ; and turning I appeal’d 
To one that stood beside. 100 

But she with sick and scornful looks averse, 

To her full height her stately stature draws , 

‘ Hy youth,’ she said, ‘ was blasted witli a curse : 

This woman was the cause. 

‘ I was cut off from hope m that sad place, 

Which men call’d Aulis in those iron yeais . 

My father held his hand upon his face ; 

I, blinded with my tears, 

‘Still strove to speak: my voice was thick with sighs 
As in a dream. Dimly I could descry 110 

The stem black-bearded kings with wolfish eyes, 

Waiting to see me die. 
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‘Hie high masts flicker’d as they lay afloat; 

The crgSalSj.the-templer, 'waver’d, and the shore ; 

The bright death quiver’d at the victim’s throat; 

Touch’d; and I knew no more.’ 

Whereto the other with a downward brow': 

• * I would the white cold heavy-plunging foam, - 

Whirl’d by the wind, liad roll’d me deep below, 

Then when I left my home ’ 120 

Her slow full words sank thro’ the silence di ear, 

As thunder-di ops fall on a sleeping sea . 

Sudden I heard a voice that cued, ‘Come here, 

That I may look on thee ’ 

I turning saw, throned on a flowery use, 

One sitting on a crimson scarf unroll’d ; 

A queen, with swarthy cheeks and bold black eyes, 
Brow-bound with burning gold 

She, flashing forth a haughty smile, began 
‘ I goverji d men by change, and so I sway’d 130 

All moods.} ’Tis long since I have seen a man 
Once, likp the moon, I made 

‘The ever-shifting eunents of the blood 
According to my liumoui ebb and flow. 

I Lave no yen to govern in. this wood 
That makes my only woe. 

‘ Nay—yet it chafes me that I could not bend 
One will ; nor tame and tutor with mine ej e 

That dull cold-blooded Ctesar Piythee, friend, 

Where is Mark Antony * 140 

‘The man, my lover, with whom I rode sublime 

- On Fortune’s neck . we sat as God by God • 

The Nilus would have risen before Jiis time 
And flooded at our nod. 
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AiuJ, ft rank thft-Libyan Sun to sleep, and lit 
Lamps which out bum d Canopus O my life 
In Egypt * O the dalliance and the wit, 

The flattery and the stiife, 

‘And the wild kiss, when fresh fiom war’s alarms 
My Hercules, my Roman Antony, *150 

Mv mailed Bacchus leapt into my aims, 

Contented there to die ' 

‘ And theie he died and when I heaid mi name 
Sighd foith with life I would not biook my fear 
Of the other with a worm I balkd his fame 
What else was left * look here ' ’ 

(With that she toie her robe apart, and half 
The polish d argent of hei bieast to sight 
Laid baie Tlicieto she pointed with i liugh. 

Showing the aspick & bite ) 160 

‘ I died a Queen The Roman soldiei found 
Me lying dead, my crown about my blow*,, 

A name for eier '—lung lobed ai l crown d, 

Wortli> a Roman spouse ’ 

Her warbling -voice, a lyie of widest langc 

Struck by all passion, did fall down and glance 
Iiom tone to tone, and glided thro all change 
Of hi eliest utterance 

When she made pause I knew not foi delight 
Because with sudden motion from the giound 170 

She raised her piercing oibs, and fill<1 with light 
The interval of sound 

Still -with their fires Lose tipt his keenest darts , 

As once they drew into two burning nngs 
All beams of Love, pelting the mighty hearts 
Of captains and of kings 
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Slowly my sense undazzled. Then I heard 
A noise of some one coming thro* the lawn. 

And singing clearer than the crested bird 
That claps his wings at dawn. 180 

‘ The torrent brooks of hallow’d Israel 
• From craggy hollows pouring, late and soon, 

Sound all night long, in falling thro’ the dell, 

Far-heard beneath the moon 

‘ The balmy moon of blessed Israel 

Floods all the deep-blue gloom with beams divine : 

All night the splinter’d crags that wall the dell 
With spires of silver shine ’ 

As one that museth where broad sunshine laves 

The lawn by some cathedral, tliro’ tlie door 190 

Hearing the holy organ rolling waves 
Of sound on root and floor 

[ anthem sung, is charm’d and tied 
he stands,—so stood I, when that flow 
:t the lips of her tliat died 
er father’s vow , 

sr of the warrior Gileadite, 
pure , as when she went along 
sh’s tower’d gate with welcome light, 
biel and with song 200 

My words leapt forth ‘ Heaven heads the count of crimes 
With that wild oath.’ She render’d answer high 
* Not so, nor once alone a thousand times 
I would be born and die 

‘Single I grew, like some green plant, whose root 
Creeps to the garden water-pipes beneath. 

Feeding the flower ; but ere my flower to fruit 
Changed, I was ripe for death. 
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Aar) God, my land, my father—these did move 
Me from my bliss of life, that Nature-gave, 210 

'Lower’d softly with a threefold cord of love 
Down to a silent grave, 

‘And I went mourning, “ No fair Hebrew boy 
Shall smile away my maiden blame among 

The Hebrew mothers”—emptied of all joy, 

Leaving the dance and song, 

‘ Leaving the olive-gardens far below, 

Leaving the promise of my bridal bower, 

The valleys of grape-loaded vines that glow 
Beneath the battled tower. 220 

‘ The light white cloud swam over us. Anon 
We heard the lion roaring from his den ; 

We saw the large white stars rise one by one, 

Or, from the darken’d glen, 

‘ Saw God divide the night with flying flame, 

And thunder on the everlasting hills. 

I heard Him, for He spake, and grief became 
A solemn scorn of ills 

‘ When the next moon was roll’d into the sky, 

Strength came to me that equall’d my desire. 230 

How beautiful a thing it was to die 
For God and for my sire 1 

‘ It comforts me in this one thought to dwell, 

That I subdued me to my father’s will; 

Because the kiss he gave me, ere I fell, 

Sweetens the spirit still. 

‘Moreover it is written that my race 
Hew’d Ammon, bip-awLfehigb, from Aroer 

On Amon unto Minneth.’ Here her face 
Glow’d, as I look’d at her. 240 
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She lock’d her lips: she left me where I stood: 

‘ Glory to God,’ she sang, and past afar, 

Thridding the sombre boskage of the wood, 

Toward the morning-star. 

Lasing her carol I stood pensively, 

»As one that from a casement leans his head, 

When midnight bells cease ringing suddenly, 

And the old year is dead 

‘ Alas ' alas 1 ’ a low voice, full of care, 

Murmur'd beside me . ‘ Turn and look on me 250 

I am that Rosamond, whom men call fair, 

If what I was I be. 

‘ Would I liad been some maiden coarse and ppor' 

Qjne, that I should ever see the light' 

Those dragon eyes of anger’d Eleanor 
Do hunt me, day and night.’ 

She ceased in tears, .fallen from hope and trust: 

To whom the Egyptian : ‘ O, you tamely died ! 

You should have clung to Fuly ia’sjwaiat. and thrust ! 
The daggqr thro’ her side.’ 260 

With that slarp sound the white dawn’s creeping beams, 
Stol’n to ipy brain, dissolved the mystery 
Of folded sleep The captain of my dreams 
Ruled in tlhe eastern sky 

Morn broaden’d on the borders of the dark, 

Ere I saw her, who clasp’d m her last trance 
■Her murder’d father’s head, or Joan of Arc, 

A light of ancient France , 

Or her who knew that Love can vanquish Death, 

Who kneeling, with one arm about her king, 270 

Drew forth the poison with her balmy breath, 

Sweet as new buds in Spring. 
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'memory labours longer from the deep 
.. Gold-mines of thought to lift the hidden ore 
That glimpses, moving up, than I from sleep 
To gather and tell o’er 

Each little sound and sight With what dull pain 
Compass’d, how eagerly I sought to strike 
Into that wondrous track of dreams again ' 

But no two dreams are like. 289 

As when a soul laments, which hath been blest, 

Desiring what is mingled with past years, 

In yeanlings that can never be exprest 
By signs or groans or tears ; 

Because all words, tho’ cull’d with choicest art, 

Failing to give the bitterjJ^the sweet, 

Wither beneath the palate, and the heart 
Faints, faded by its heat. 


MOETE IT ARTHUR 

So all day long the noise of battle roll’d 
Among the mountains by the wiuter sea , 

Until King Arthur’s table, man by man, 

Had fallen in Lyonnesse about their Lord, 

King Arthur . then, because bis wound was deep, 
The bold Sir Bedivere uplifted him, 

Sir Bedivere, the last of all his knights, 

And bore him to a chapel nigh the field, 

A Ijsaken ehancel c with a broken cross, 

That stood on a dark strait of barren land. 
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On one side lay the Ocean, and on one 
Lay a great -water, and the moon was full. 

Then spake King Arthur to Sir Bedivere • 

‘ The sequel of to-day unsolders all 
The goodliest fellowship of famous knights 
Whereof this world holds record Such a sleep 
1 They sleep—the men I loved I think that we 
Shall never more, at any future tame, 

Delight our souls with talk of knightly deeds. 

Walking about the gardens and the halls 20 

Of Camelot, as in the days that were. 

I perish by this people which I made,— 

Tho 1 Merlin sware that I should come again 
To rule once more—but let what will be, be, 

I am so deeply smitten thro’ the helm 
That without help I cannot last till mom 
Thou therefore take my brand Excahbur, 

Which was my pride : for thou rememberest how 
In those old days, one summer noon, an arm 
Rose up fiom out the bosom of the lake, 30 

Clothed id white samite, mystic, wonderful, 

Holding tie sword—and how I rowed across 
And took it, and have worn it, like a king 
And, wheresoever I am sung or told 
In aftertuhe, this also shall be known • 

But now delay not take Excahbur, 

And fling him far into the middle mere 

Watch, what thou seost, and lightly bring me word ’ 

To him replied the bold Sir Bedivere 
‘ It is not meet, Sir King, to leave thee thus, 40 

Aidless, alone, and smitten thio’ the helipfi- __ 

A httle thing may harm a wounded man 
Yet I thy hest will all perform at full. 

Watch what I see, and lightly bring thee word.’ 

So saying, from the ruin’d shrine he stept 
And in the moon athwart the place of tombs, 
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vVliere lay the mighty bones of ancient men. 

Old knights, and over them the sea-wind sang 
Shrill, chill, with flakes of foam. He, stepping down 
By zig zag paths, and juts of pointed rock, 50 

Came on the shining levels of the lake 
There drew he forth the brand Excalibnr, 

And o’er him, drawing it, the winter moon, 

Brightening the skirts of a long cloud, ran forth 
And sparkled keen with fiost against the hilt: 

For all the haft twinkled with diamond sparks, 

Myriads of topaz-lights and ]acmtk-work 
Of subtlest jewellery He gazed so long 
That both his eyes were dazzled as he stood, 

This way and that dividing the swift mind, 60 

In act to throw but at the last it seem’d 

Better to leave Excalibur conceal’d 

There in the many-knotted watei flags 

That whistled stiff and dry about the marge 

So strode he back slow to the wounded King. 

Then spake King Arthur to Sir Bedivere . 

‘ Hast thou perform’d my mission which I gave 1 
What is it thou hast seen * or what hast heard ? ’ 

And answer made the bold Sir Bedivere 
‘ I heard the ripple washing m the reeds, 70 

And the wild water lapping on the crag.’ 

To whom replied King Arthur, faint and pale 
‘ Thou hast betray’d thy nature and thy name, 

Not rendering true answer, as beseem’d 
Thy fealty, noi like a noble knight 
For surer sign had follow’d, either hand, 

Or voice, or else a motion of the mere 
This is a shameful thing for men to he 
Yet now, I charge thee, quickly go again 
As thou art lief and dear, and do the thing 
I bad thee, watch, and lightly bring me word.’ 

Then went Sir Bedivere the second time 
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Across the ridge, and paced beside the mere, 

Counting the dewy pebbles, fix’d in thought j 
But when he saw the wonder of the hilt, 

How curiously and strangely chased, he smote 
His palms together, and he cned aloud, 

‘ And if indeed I cast the brand away. 

Surely a precious thing, one worthy note, 

Should thus be lost for ever from the earth, 90 

Which might have pleased the eyes of many men. 

What good should follow this, if this were done ? 

What harm, undone ? deep harm to disobey, 

Seeing obedience is the bond of rule 
Were it well to obey then, if a king demand 
An act unprofitable, against himself * 

The King is sick, and knows not wliat he does 
Wliat record, or wliat rehc of my lord 
Should be to aftertime, but empty breath 
And rumours o f a doubt ? but were this kept, 100 
Stored in some treasui e-house of mighty kings, 

Some onja might show it at a jojsst of arms, 

Saying, King Arthur’s sword, Excahbur, 

Wrought by the lonely maiden of the Lake 
Nine years she wrought it, sitting m the deeps 
Upon tlje hidden bases of the hills ” 

So might some old man speak m the aftertime 
To all the people, winning reverence. 

But now much honour and much fame were lost.’ 

So spake he, clouded with Ins own conceit, 110 

And hid Excalibur the second time, 

And so strode back slow to the wounded King 

Then spoke King Arthur, breathing heavily 
‘What is it thou hast seen ? or what hast heard ?’ 

And answer made the bold Sir Bediveie . 

‘ I heard the water lapping on the crag. 

Anti the long ripple w ashing mihe reeds.’ 

To whom replied King Arthur, much m wrath 
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a.h, miserable and unkind, untrue, 

Unkmghtly, traitor-hearted ! Woe is me! 120 

Au&pnty forgets a dying king, 

laid widow’d of the power in his eye 

That bow’d the will. I see thee what thou art, 

For thou, the latest-left of all my knights, 

In whom should meet the offices of all, J- ' 

Thou wouldst betray me for the piecious hilt; 

Either from lust of gold, or like a girl 
Valuing the giddy pleasure of the eyes 
Yet, for a man may fail in duty twice. 

And the third time may prosper, getjthee hence • 130 

But, if thou spare to flmg Excalibur, 

I will arise and slay thee with my hands.’ * 

Then quickly rose Sir Bedivere, and lan, 

And, leaping down the ridges lightly, plunged 
Among the bulrush-beds, and clutch’d the sword. 

And strongly wheel’d and threw it. The. great brand 
Made lightnings in the splendour of the moon, 

And flashing round and round, and whirl’d in an aich, 
Shot like a streamer of the northern morn, - 
Keep yfhere the moving i§lea of winter shock • \' 140 

By night, with noises of the northern sea 
So flash’d and fell the brand Excalibur : 

Bat ere he the surface, rose an aim 
Clothed m white samite, mystic, wonderful, 

And caught him by the hilt, and brandish’d him 
Three tunes, and drew him under in the mere. 

And lightly went the other to the King. 

Thfen spoke King Arthur, drawing thicker breath • 
‘Now see I by thme eyes that this is done. 

Speak out: what is it thou hast heard, or seen V 150 
And answer made the bold Sir Bedivere . 

‘Sir King, I closed mine eyelids, lest the gems 
Should blind my purpose, for I never saw. 

Nor shall see, here or elsewhere, till I die, 
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Not tho’ I hve three lives of mortal men, 

So great a nniacle as yonder hilt 

Then -with both hands I flung him, wheeling hun , 

But when I look d again, behold an arm, 

Clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful 
That caught him by the hilt and brandibhd him 100 
Thiee times, and drew hun under m the mere 
And answer made King Arthur, breathing hard 
‘ My end diaws nigh tis time that I weie gone 
Make broad thy shoulders to receive my weight, 

And bear me to the margin yet I fear 
My wound hath taken cold, and I shall die ’ 

So saying fiom the pavement he half rose, 

Slowly, with pam, reclining on his arm 

And lool mg wistfully with wide blue ev es 

As in a pictuie Him Sn Bedivere 170 

Remorsefully legal ded tbio his tears 

And would have spocen but he found not woids, 

Then took with care, and kneeling on one knee, 

O ei both his shouldeis diew the languid hands 
And rising bore him thio the place of tombs 
But as he walkd, King Arthui panted lnrd 
Like one that feels a nightmare on his bed 
W hen all the house is mute So sigh d the King, 
Muttering and muimurmg at his ear * Quick, quick 
I fear it is too late and I shall die 180 

But the other swiftly strode fi oni ridge to ndge, 
ClothecLwith ins breath, and looking as he walkd 
Larger than human on the frozen lulls 
He heard the deep behind him, and a era 
Before His own thought diove him, like a goad 
ftgy dashd his harness in the icy caves 
And bairen chasms, and all to left and right 
The bare black cliff clang d i ound him, as he based 
HIS feet on juts of slippery crag that rang , 

Sharp smitten with the dint of armed heels— 
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•'jnd on a sadden, lo ! the level lake 
And the long glories of the winter moon .» , 

Then saw they how there hovea dusky barge, 

Dark as a funeral scarf from stem to stern, 

Beneath them , and descending they were ware 
That all the decks were dense with stately forms 
Black-stoled, black-hooded, like a dream—by tjigpe... 
Three Queens with crowns of gold—-aud from them rose 
A cry that shiver’d to the tingling stars, 

And, as it were one voice an agony 20& 1 

Of lamentation, like a wind, that shnlls 

All night m a waste land, where no one comes, 

Or hath come, since the making of the world 
Then murmur’d Arthur, ‘ Place me m the barge,’ 

And to the barge they came There those three Queens 
Put forth their hands, and took the King, and went. 

But she, that rose the tallest of them all 
And fairest, laid his head npon her lap, 

And. loosed the shatter’d casque , and chafed his hands, 
And call’d him by his name, complaining loud, 210 
And dropping bitter tears against his brow 
StaB&Lmth dark blood ...for.all his face.was-white 
And colourless, aud like the wither’d moon 
Smote by the fresh beam of the springing east; 

And all his greaves aud cuisses dash’d with drops 
"^>f ongfit; and the light and lustrous curls— 

That made his forehead like a rising sun 

High fr om the dais-throne—were parch’d with dust; 

Or, clotted into poifitojind hanging loose, 

Mix’d with the knightly growth that fringed his lips 
So like a shatter’d column lay the King ; 221 

,Not like that Arthur who, with lance in ve st. 

•From spur t o plume a 
SJyjt thro’ the lists at Camelot, and 
Before the eyes of (ladies and of kings 
Then loudly cried the bold Sir Bedivere, 
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‘Ah' my Lord Arthur, -whither shall I go ? 

Where shall I hide my forehead and my eyes • 

For now I see the true old times are dead, 

When every morning brought a noble chance,.’ -fcWw 
And every chance brought out a noble knight 
Such times have been not smee the light that led 
The holy Elders with the gift of myrrh 
But now the whole sound tabu; is dissolved 
Which was an image of the mighty world ; 

And I, the last, go forth compamonless, 

And the days darken round me, and the years, 

Among new men, strange faces, otl^er minds ’ 

And slowly answered Arthur from the barge . 

* T he old o rder chaugetli, yielding pJsoe to new, ' 240 

And God fulfils Himself m many ways, 

Lest one g ood custo m should corrupt the world 
Comfort thyself what comfort is in. me ? 

I have lived my life, and that which I have done 
May He within Himself make pure > but thou, 

If thou sliouldst never see my face again, 

Pray foo my soul. More things a tp wmimtt.by prayer 
Than thlsjyoildjdigaiuaof. Wherefore, let thy vo,ice , 
Rise Iikfea fountain for me night and day . - . 

For what are men better than sheep or goats ^CO 

That nojirisli a blind life within the brain, 

If, knowing God, they lift not bauds of prayer 
Both fot themselves and those who call them friend 
For so the whole round earth is every way 
Bound by gold-chains about the feet of God 
But now farewell. I am going a long way 
WlthJbes*thou seest—if indeed I go— 

(For all my mind is clouded with a doubt) 

To the island-valley of Avihon; 

Where foils not had, or ram, or any snow, 260 

N<Jt- ever wind blows loudly ; byt it lies 
Deep-meadow’d, happy fair with orchard lawns 
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And bowery hollows crowned with summer sea, 

Where I will heal me of my grievous wound.’ 

So said he, and the barge with oar and sail 
Moved from the brink, like some full-breasted swan 
That, fluting a wild carol ere her death, 

Ruffles her pure cold plume, fe.kga.fop.floor! 

With swarthy webs. Long stood Sir Bedivere 
Revolving many memories, till the hull 270 

Look’d one black dot against the verge of dawn, 

And on the mere the wailing died away 


DORA 

With farmer Allan at the faim abode 
William and Dora. William was his son, 

And she his niece. He often look’d at them, 

And often thought, ‘I’ll make them man and wife ’ 

Now Dora tgit.hjer uncle’s will in all, 

And yearn’d towards William; but the youth, because 
He bad been always with her in the house, 

Thought not of Dora 

Then there came a day 
When Allan call’d his son, and said, ‘ My son 
I married late, but I would wish to see 10 

My grandchild on my knees before I die 
And I have set my heart upon a match 
Now therefore look to Dora , she is well 
To look to ; thrifty too beyond her age. 

She is my brother’s daughter : he and I 
Had once hard words, and parted, and he died 
In foreign lands ; but for his sake I bred 
His daughter Dora: Ijike her for your wife ; 

For I have wish’d this marriage, night and day. 
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.For many years.’ Bat William answer’d short, 

‘ I cannot marry Dora; by my life, 

I will not mariy Dora ’ Then the old man 
Was wroth, and doubled tip Ins hands, and said 
‘ You will not, boy 1 you dare to answer thus ! 

But m my time a father’s word was law, 

^A.nd so it shall be now for me Look to it; 

Consider, William . take a month to think, 

And let me have an answer to my wish , 

Or, by the Lord that made me, you shall pack, 

And never more darken my doois again ’ 30 

But William answer’d madly , bit Ins lips, 

And broke away The more he look’d at her 
The less he liked her ; and his ways were harsh , 

But Dora bore them meekly Then before 
The month was out he left his father’s house, 

And lured himself to work within the fields ; 

And half in love, half spite, he woo’d and wed 
A labourers daughter, Mary Morrison. 

Then, when the bells were ringing, Allan call’d 
His niece and said : ‘ My girl, I love you well; 40 

But if you fepeak with lum that was my sou, 

Or change k word with her he calls his wife, 

My home x none of yours. My will is law.’ 

And Dora promised, being meek She thought, 
tit cannot jbe • my uncle's mind will change 1 ’ 

And days went on, and there was horn a boy 
To William ; then distresses came on him 
And day by day he pass’d his father’s gate, 

Heart-broken, and bis father help’d him not. 

„ But Dora stored what little she could save, 50 

" And sfent it them by stealth, nor did they know 
Who sent it; till at last a fever seized 
On William, and in harvest tune he died 
Theft Dora went to Mary. Mar^r sat 
And look’d with tears upon her boy, and thought 
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Hard things of Dora. Dora came and said . 

‘ I have obey’d my uncle until now, 

And I have sinn’d, for it was all thro’ me 
This evil came on William at the first. 

But, Mary, for the sake of him that’s gone, 

And for your sake, the woman that he chose, 

And for this orphan, I am come to you. 

You know there has not been for these five years 
So full a harvest - let me take the boy. 

And I will set him in my uncle’s eye 
Among the wheat; that when his heart is glad 
Of the full harvest, he may see the boy, 

And bless him for the sake of him that’s gone.’ 

And Dora took the child, and went her way 
Across the wheat, and sat upon a mound 
That was unsown, where many poppies grew 
Far off the fanner came into the field 
And spied her not; for none of all his men 
Dare tell him Dora waited with the child , 

And Dora would have risen and gone to him, 

But her heart fail’d her; and the reapers reap’d, 
And the sun fell, and all the land was dark. 

But when the morrow came, she rose and took 
The child once more, and sat upon the mound , 
And made a little wreath of all the flowers 
That grew about, and tied it round his hat 
To make him pleasing in her uncle’s eye. 

Then when the farmer pass’d into the field 
He spied her, and he left his men at work, 

And came and said ‘ Where were you yesterday ? 
Whose child is that ? What are you doing here?’ 
So Dora cast her eyes upon the ground, 

And answer’d softly, ‘ This w William’s child 1 ’ 
‘And did I not,’ said Allan, ‘ did I not 
Forbid you, Dora?’ , Dora said again . 

‘ Do with me as you will, but take the child, 
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And bless him for the sake of him that’s gone ! ’ 

And Allan said, ‘ I see it is a trick 
Got up betwixt you and the woman there. 

I must be taught my duty, and by you • 

You knew my word was law, and yet you dared 
To slight it Well—for I will take the boy ; 

But go you hence, and never see me more ’ 

So saying, he took the boy that med aloud 
And struggled hard. The wreath of flowers fell 100 
At Dora’s feet She bow’d upon her hands, 

And the hoy’s cry came to her from the field, 

More and more distant. She bow’d down her head - 
Remembering the day when first she came, 

And all the things that had been. She bow’d down 
And wept m secret, and the reapers reap’d, 

And the sun fell, and all the land was dark. 

Then Dora went to Mary’s house, and stood 
Upon the threshold Mary saw the boy 
Was not with Dora She broke out in praise 110 

To God, that help’d her in her widowhood 
And Dora Aud, ‘ My uncle took the boy ; 

But, Maryjlet me live and work with you . 

He says that he will never see me moie ’ 

Then answer’d Mary, ‘ This shall never be. 

That thou ahouldst take my trouble on thyself . 

And, now f think, he shall not have the hoy, 

For he will teach him hardness, and to slight 
His mother, therefore thou «md I will go, 

And I will have my boy, and bung him home ; 120 

And I will beg of him to take thee hack 
But if he will not take thee back again,_ 

Then thou and I will live within one house, 

And work for William’s child, until he grows 
Of age to help us.’ 

* So the women kiss’d 

Each other, and set out, and reach’|i the farm. 
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flie door was off the lafeh : they peep’d, and saw 
The boy set up betwixt his graudsire’s knees, 

Who thrust him in the hollows of his arm, 

And clapt him on the hands and on the cheeks, 130 

Like' one that loved him : and the lad stretch’d out 

And tabbied for the golden seal, that hung 

From Allan’s watch, and sparkled by the fire 

Then they came in . but when the boy beheld 

His mother, he cried out to come to her 

And Allan set him down, and Mary said : 

* O Father *—if yon let me call yon so— 

H^feverlbame a-beggmg for myself, 

Or William, or this child ; but now I come 

For Dora : take her back; she loves yon well 140 

O Sir, when William died, he died at peace 

With all tnen , for I ask’d him, and he said, 

He could not ever rue his marrying me— 

I had been a patient wife. but, Sir, he said 

That he was wrong to cross his father thus - v ' ’ 

“ God bless him <" he said, “ and may he never know 

The troubles I have gone thro’! ” Then he turn’d 

His face and pass’d—unhappy that I am 1 

But now, Sir, let me have my boy, for you 

Will make him hard, and he will learn to slight 150 

His father’s memory ; and take Dora back, 

And let all this be as it was before.’ 

So Maiy said, and Dora hid her face 
By Mary. There was silence in the room ; 

And all at once the old man burst in sobs — 

‘ I have been to blame—to blame. I have kill’d my son. 
I have kill’d him—but I loved him—my dear son. 

May God forgive me !—I have been to blame. 

Kiss me, my children.’ 

Then they clung about 

The old man’s neck, and kiss’d him many times. 16Q 

And all. the man waif broken with remorse ; 



DOHA 


And aU his love came back a hundred fold, 

And for three hours he sobb’d o er William’s child 
Thinking of William 

So those four abode 

Within one house together, and as years 
Went f01 ward, Mary took another mate, 

Ihit Dora lived unmarried till her death 


ULYSSES 

It little piofits that an idle king, 

By this still health, among these barren crags. 

Match d anth an aged -wife, I mete and dole 
Unequal laws unto a savage rice, 

That hoaid, and sleep, and feed, and know not me 

I cannot rest fiom tiavel I will dunk 

Life to the lees all times I have enjoy d 

Greatly, ha|e suflei d greatlv, both with those 

That loved Jne, and alone, on shoie, and when 

Tliro’ scudding drifts the lainy Hvades 10 

Yext the dyn sea I am become a name, 

Tor alwavs roaming with a hungry heait 
Much have I seen and known cities of men 
And manners, climates, councils, governments, 

M v self not least but honour d of them all, 

And drunk delight of battle with my peeis, 

Far on the unging plains of windy Tioy 
I am a part of a]JLth it I have met, 

Yet all expencnce is an aifh whciethio’ 

Gleams that untravell d world, whose maigin f-des 20 
For ever and for ever when I move 
How Hull it is to pause, to make an end, 

To rust unbumish’d, not to shine if use» 
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As tho’ to breathe weie hfe Life piled on life 
Were all too little, and of one to me 
Little lemains but ev ery Jaour is sayed 
i From that eternal silence, something more, 
f A hunger of new things and vile it were 
For some three suns to store and hoard myself, 

And this gray spirit yearning in desire 30 

To follow knowledge like a sinkmg^taj. 

Beyond the utmost bound of human thought 
This is iny son, mine own Telemachus, 

To whom I leave the sceptre and the isle— 

Well loyed of me, discerning to fulfil 

This labour, by slow prudence to make mild 

A rugged people, and thro soft degiees 

Subdue them to the useful and the good 

Most blameless is he centiul m the sphcie 

Of common duties, depent not to fail 40 

In offices of tenderness, and pay 

Meet adoration to im household gods, 

When I am gone He works his woik, I mine 
There lies the port the vessel puffs her sail 
There gloom the dark broad seas My mariners. 

Souls that hay e toil d, and wrought, and thought with me— 

That ever with a fiolic welcome took 

The thunder and the sunshine and opposed 

Free li e-aits, fiee fm el lea ds —you and I are old 

Old age hath y et his honour and his toil 50 

Death closes all but something eie tlie end 

Some work of noble note, may vet be done, 

Not unbecoming men that stioy e with Gods 

The lights begin to twinkle fiom the rocks 

The long day wanes the slow moon climbs the deep 

Moans round with many y oices Come, my friends, 

’Tis not too late to seek a newer world 
Push off, and sittmg.well m order snute 
The sounding furrowk, for my purpose .holds 



ULYSSES. 


To sail beyond the sunset, and the baths 
Of all the western stars, until I die 
It may be that the gulfs will wash us down 
It may be we shall touch the Happy Isles, - 
And see die great Achilles, whom we knew 
Tlio’ much is taken, much abides ; and tho’ 

®We are not now that strength which in old days 
Moved earth and heaven; that which we are, we are ; 

One equal temper of heroic hearts, 

Made weak by time and fate, but strong in will 
To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield 70 


TITHONUS. 

The woods decay, the woods decay and fall, 

The vapours weep their burthen to the ground, 

Man comesjand tills the field and lies beneath, 

And after many a summer dies the swan 

Me only crtel immortality 

Consumes •jl wither slowly m thine arms, 

Here at. tha quiet limit of the world, 

A white-ha|r , d shadow roaming like a dream 
The ever-sitent spaces of the East, 

Ear-folded mists, and gleaming halls of mom. 10 

Alas i for this gray shadow, once a man— 

So glorious in his beauty and thy choice, 

Who madest him thy chosen, that he seem’d 
To his great heart none other than a God t 
I ask’d thee, ‘ Give me immortality ’ 

Then didst thou grant mine asking with a smile, 

Like Wealthy men who care not how they give 
But thy strong Hours indignant work’d their wills, 1 
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And beat me down and marr’d and wasted me, 

And tho’ they could not end me, left me maim’d 
To dwell in preaeji»=of4finaerfcal youth, 

Immortal age beside immortal jouth, 

And all I was, in ashes. Can thy love, 

Thy beauty, make amends, tho’ even now, 

Close over us, the silver star, thy guide. 

Shines in those tremulous eyes that fill with tears 
To hear me ? Let me go . take hack thy gift. 

Why should a man desire in any way 
To vary from the kin^Jy race of men, 

Or pass beyond the goal of ordinance 30 

Where all should pause, as is most meet for all ? 

A soft air fans the cloud apart; there comes 
A glimpse of that dark world where I was born. 

Once more the ol«J jaysterious glimmer steals 
From thy pure brows, and from thy shoulders pure, 

Aild bosom beating with a heart renew’d 
Thy cheekjbegms to redden thro’ the gloom, 

Thy sweet eyes brighten slowly cloaato mine. 

Ere yet they blind the stars, and the wild team 
Which love thee, yearning for thy yoke, arise, 40 

And shake the darkness from their loosen’d manes, 

And beat the twilight into flakes of fire. 

Lo i ever thus thou growest beautiful 
In silence, then before thine answer given 
Departest, an(J thy tear^are on my cheek 

Why wilt thou ever scare me with thy tears, 

And make me tremble lest a saying learnt, 

In days far-off, on that dark earth, be true 1 
‘ The Gods themselves cannot recall their gifts ’ 

Ay me ’ ay me' with what another heart 
In days far-off, and ^ith what other eyes 


50 



TFTH0NUS. 


I used to watch—if I be he that watch’d— 

The lucid outline forming round thee ; saw 
The dim curls kindle into sunny nngs ; -***■' 

Changed witfi" thy mystic change, and felt my blood 
Glow with the glow that slowly crimson’d all 
Thy presence and thy portals, while I lay, 

Alouth, forehead, eyelids, growing dewy-warm 
With kisses balmier than half-opening buds ! 

Of April, and could hear the lips that kiss’d 60 

Whispering I knew not what of wild and sweet, 

Like that strange song I heard Apollo sing, 

While Ilion like a mist rose into towers. 

Yet hold me not for ever in thine East. 

How can my nature longer mix with thine ? 
Coldly..thy-«>sy shadows bathe me, cold 
Aie all thy lights, and cold nay wnnkled feet 
Upon thy glimmering thresholds, when the steam 
Floats up frpm those dim fields about the homes 
Of happy men that have the power to die, 70 

And grassy Jiarrows of the happier dead. 

Belease me ind restore me to the ground ; 

Thou seest sol things, thou wilt see my grave : 

Thou wilt ranew thy beauty mom by mom; 

I earth in edrth forget these empty--cajirts, 

And thee resuming on thy silver wheels 


SIR GALAHAD 

Mr good blade carves the casques of men, 
My tough lance thrustetli sure, 
My*trength is as the strength of ten, 
Because my heart is pure 
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The shattering trumpet shrilleth high, 

The hard brands shiver on the steel, 

The splinter'd ajgsa&shglts crack and fir 
The horse and rider reel. 

They leel, they loll in clanging ligts, 

And when the tide of combat stands, 10 

Perfume and flowers fall in showers, 

That lightly ram fiom ladies’ hands. 

How sweet are looks that ladies bend 
On whom their favours fall * 

For them I battle till the end, 

To save from shame and thrall. 

But all my heart is drawn above, 

My knees are bow’d in crypt and shrine 
I never felt the ki'-s of lo\ e, 

Nor maiden's hand m mine. 20 

More bounteous aspects on me beam, 

Me mightier transports move and thnll j 
So keep I fair thro’ faith and piay ei ^ 

A virgin heart m woik and will 

When down the stormy crescent goes, 

A light before me swims, 

Between dark stems the forest glows, 

I hear a noise of hymns 
Then by' some secret shime I nde , 

1 bear a v race but none are there ; 30 

The stalls are void, the doors are wide, 

The taper* burning fair. 

Fair gleams the snowy altar-cloth, 

The silver vessels sparkle clean, 

The shrill hell rings, the censer swings, 

And solemn chaymts resound between 

Sometimes on lonely mountain-meres 
I find a magic J?ark 



SIR GALAHAD 


I leap on boaid no helmsman steers 
I float till all is dark 
A gentle soun 1 an awful light 1 
Three angels bear the hoh Grail 
With folded feet in stoles of white 
On sleeping wing-, thej sail 
Ah blessed vision bl ood of g od 
Mj spirit beats her mortal bars 
As doaii daik tides the glorv slides 
And stai likenungles with the stais 


W hen on mj goodly chargci borne 
rhro dreaming towns I go 
The cock crows eie the Cl ristmas mom 
The streets aie dumb with snow 
The tempest crackles on the leads 
And, ringing springs from biand and mail 
But oer the daik a glon sjreads 
And gilds the diivmg hail 
I leave Hie plain I climb the height 
No branch v thicket shelter fields 
But blesfeed foinis m wlnsthng storms 
Fly oil waste fens and wmdv he'ds 


A nia*d**r kmght—to me is gi\ en 
Such hope I know not fear 
I jeain to bieathe the airs of heaven 
That often meet me lieie /** 

I muse on joj that will not cease 
Pure spaces clothed m living beams, 
Pure lilies of eternal peace 

Whose odours haunt mv dttanis 
And stricken bv an angel s hand 
This moital aimour that I w eai 
Thfe weight and sire this he-rt and e) es 
Are touch d are turn d to fin<|t air 


40 


60 


70 
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The clouds are broken in the sky, 

And thro’ the mountain-walls 
A rolling organ-harmony 

Swells up and shakes and falls. 

Then move the trees, the copses nod, 

Wings flutter, voices hover clear • 

* O just and faithful knight of God 1 

Ride on ! the prize is near.' 80 

So pass I hostel, hall, and grange ; 

By bridge and ford, by park and pale, 

All-arm’d I ride, whate’er betide, 

Until I find the holy Grail. 


THE LORD OF BURLEIGH 

In her ear he whispers gaily, 

* If my heart by signs can tell, 

Maiden, I have watch’d thee daily. 

And I think thou loVst me well.’ 

She replies, in accents fainter, 

‘ There is none I love like thee ’ 

He is hu t a landscape-painter, 

And a village maiden she. 

He to lips, that fondly falter, 

Presses his without reproof • 10 

Leads her to the village altar. 

And they leave her father’s roof. 

‘ I can make no marriage present . 

Little can I give my wife. 

Love will make our cottage pleasant. 

And I love tl|ee more than life,’ 



THE LORD 05* BURLEIGH. 

'« ' 

They by parks and lodges going 
See the lordly castles stand . 

Summer woods, about them blowing, 

Made a murmur m the land 20 

From deep thought himself he rouses, 

Says to her that loves him well, 

‘Let us see these handsome houses 
Where the wealthy nobles dwelL’ 

So she goes by him attended. 

Hears him lovingly converse, 

Sees whatever fair and splendid 
Lay betwixt his home and hers ; 

Parks with oak and chestnut shady, 

Parks and order’d gardens great, 30 

Ancient homes of lord and lady, .... 

Built for pleasure and for sl&fce- 
All he shows her makes him dearer : 

Evermore she seems to gaze 
On tha|> cottage growing nearer, 

Wbe -e the twain will spend their days 
O but f lie will love him truly 1 
He s lall have a cheerful home ; 

She wi 1 order all things duly, 

Whe l beneath his roof they come. 40 

Thus h sr heart rejoices greatly, 

Till a gateway' she discerns 
With a.’rmai- jjfl b i pa l l M)l ff i a 

And beneath the gate she turns; 

Sees a mansion more majestic 
Than all those she saw before . 

Many a gallant gay domestic 
Bows before him at the door. 

And they speak m gentle muimur. 

When they answer to his call, 60 

Wltile he treads with footstep firmer, 

Leading on from hall to haT 
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And, while now she wonders blindly, 

Nor the meaning can divine, it 
Proudly turns he round andTkuidly, 

* All of this is mine and thme.’ 

Here he lives m_state and bounty, 

Lord of Burleigh, fair and free. 

Not a lord m all the county 

Is so gieat a lord as he. 60 

All at once the colour flushes 

Her sweetface from brow to chin 
As it were with shame she blushes, 

And her spirit changed within 
Then her countenance alLaver 
Pale again as death did prove 
But he clasped her like a lover, 

And he cheer’d her soul with love 
So she strnvg agams t her weakness, 

Tho’ at times her spmt sank . 70 

Shaped her heart with woman’s meekness 
To all duties of her rank - 
And a gentle cons ort ma de he. 

And her gentle mind was such 
That she grew a noble lady, 

And the people loved her much. 

But a trouble weigh’d upon her, 

And perplex’d her, night and morn, 

With the burthen of an honour 

Unto which she was not bom. 80 

Faint she grew, and ever fainter. 

And she murmur’d, ‘ Oh, that he 
Were once more that la n^sc^iy-panite r. 

Which did wm my heart from me 1 1 
So she droop’d and droop’d before him, * 

Fading, slowly from his side: 

Three fair children first she bore him. 

Then before her time she died. 



THB LORD OF BURLEIGH. 


Weeping, weeping late and early, 

Walking up and pacing down, 90 

Deeply mourn'd the Lord of Burleigh, _ 
Burleigh-iyjuse by Stamford-town 
And he came to look upon her. 

And he look’d at hei and said, 

‘ Bring the dress and put it on her. 

That she wore when she was wed ’ 

Then her people, softly treading, 

Bore to earth her body, drest 
In the dress that she was wed m, 

That her spirit might have lest 100 


ODE ON THE DEATH OF THE DUKE OF 
WELLINGTON 
Fubushed in 1802. 


Bury the Great Duke 
With jtn empire’s lamentation, 

Let us airy the Great Duke 
To th| noise of the mourning of a mighty nation, 
Mourunig when their leaders fall, 

Warriors carry the warrior’s pall, 

And sortow darkens hamlet and hall 


Where shall we lay the man whom we deploie * 

Here, in B^sggauagXondon’s central roar. 

Let the sound of those he wrought for, 10 

And the feet of - those he fought for. 

Echo round his bones for evermore. 



S®U3CTIONS‘filOM TENNYSON, 

m. 

Lead out the pageant sad and slow, 

As fits an universal woe. 

Let the long long procession go, 

And let the sorrowing crowd about it grow, 
And let the mournful martial music blow ; 
The last great Englishman is low. 


Mourn, for to us he seems the last, 

Remembering all his greatness in the Past. 2# 

No more in soldier fashion will he greet 
With lifted hand the gazer in the street. 

O friends, our chief state-oracle is mute • 

Mourn for the man of long-endunng bjood. 

The statesman-wamor, moderate, resolute, 

Whole in himself, a common good. . i , 

Moum'for the man of amplest influence, 

Yet clearest of ambitious crime. 

Our greatest yet with least pretence, 

Great in council and great in war, 30 

Foremost captain of his time. 

Rich iu aavingjjom mon-se nse. 

And, as the greatest only are, 

In his simplicity sublime. 

O good gray head which all men knew, 

O voice from which their omens all men drew, 

O iron nerve to true occasion true, 

O fall’n at length that tower gf strength - ' 

Which stood foggjgjjyijj^ to all the winds that blew! 
Such was he whom we deplore. 40 

The long self-sacrifice oMife is o’er. 

Hie great World-victor’s victor will be seen no jpora. 




DEATH OP THE DUKE OP WELLINGTON 


All is ov er and done 
Bender thanks, to the Giver, 

England, for thy son 
Let the bell be toll d 
Bender thanks to the Giver 
And render hiffl,tfl.Ahe.aanld. 

Under the cross of gold 

That shines over city and liver, 60 

There he shall rest for ei er 

Among the wise and the bold 

Let the bell be toll d 

And a reverent people behold 

The towering cai, the sable steeds 

Bright let it be with its blazon d deeds 

Daik in its funeial fold 

Let the bell be tolld 

And a deeper knell m the heart be knoll d 

And tha sound of the sorrowing anthem roll d 60 

Thio U s dome of the golden cross 

And th< volleying cannon thunder his loss 

He kne r their v oices of old 1 

For mai y a time in many a clime 

His cap ams ear has heard them bopm 

Bellowing victory, bellowing doom 

When fee with those deep voices wrought 

Guarding realms and kings from shame 

With those deep voices our dead captain taught 

The tyrant, and asserts his claim 70 

In that dread sound to the gieat name, 

ffbich he has worn so pure of blame, 

In praise and in dispraise the same, 

A man of well a ttempe r’d frame 
O ciyw muse, to such a name, 

To such a name for ages long, 
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To Buch a name, 


Preserve a broad ap proa ch of ne. 
And ever-echoing avenues of song. 


Who is he that cometh, like an honour’d guest, 80 
With banner and with music, with soldier and with priest, 
With a nation weeping, and breaking on my rest ? 
Mi ghty Seam an, this is he 
Was great by land as thou by sea. 

Thine island loves thee well, thou famous man. 

The greatest sailor since our world began. 

Now, to the roll ofjpuffled drums, 

To thee the greatest soldier comes ; 

For this is he 

Was great by laud as thou by sea; 90 

His foes were thine ; he kept us free , 

O give him welcome, this is he 
Worthy of our gorgeous rites, 

And worthy to be laid by thee , 

For this is England’s greatest son, 

He that gain d a hundred fights. 

Nor ever lost an English gun ; 

This is he that far away 
Against the myriads of Assays ^ 

Clash’d with his fiery few and won ; 100 

And underneath another aun, 

Warring on a later day. 

Bound affrighted Lisbon drew 
The tr eble wq rka. the vast designs 
Of his labour'd rampart-lmes, 

Where he greatly stood aTbay, 

Whence he issued forth anew, 

And ever great and greater grew, 

Beating from the wasted vines 



DEATH OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON” 


Back to France her banded sw arras V& 

Back to France with countless blows, 

Till o’ei the hills her eag'es flew 
Beyond the Pj renean pines. 

Follow d up m valley and glen 
With blaie of bugle, clamoiu of men, 

Boll of cannon and clash of arms, 

And England pouimg on her foes 
Such a wai had such a close 
Again then ia\enmg eagle rose 

In angei, wheel 1 on Europe shadowing wings, 120 

And balking foi the thrones of kings 

Till one that sought but Dutv s non crown 

On that loud sabbath shook the spoiler down 

A day of onsets of despair I 

Biglid on everj rocky squaie 

Then surging charges foamd themselves a way , 

Last, the Prussian tiumpet blew, 
lino t^e long tounented an 
Heaven flashd a sudden jubilant rav, 

And down we swept and charged and oveithiew 130 
So gies t a soldiei taught us there, 

Whit 1 mg enduring heaits could do 
In that world earthquake, Wateiloo 
Might3 Seaman, tender and tlue, 

And pitie as he ffom taint o f craven guile . 

O saviaui of the silvei coasted tele, 

O shakei of the Baltic amt the.Nile, 

If Mijrljt of thing* that hew befall 
Touch a spuit among things div me, 

If lov e of countrj mov e thee theie at all, 140 

Be glad, because his bones are Iwd bj thine 
And tlno’ the centuiies let a people s voice 
In ^ull acclaim, 

A people’s voice, 

Hie pioof and echo of all human fame, 
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A people's voice, when they rejoice 
At civic revel and pomp and game, 

Attest their great commander’s claim 
With honour, honour, honour, honour to him. 

Eternal honour to his name. 150 

VII 

A people’s voice ! we are a people yet. 

Tho’ all men else their nobler di earns forget, 

Confused by brainless mobs and lawless Powers; 

Thank Him who lsled us here, and roughly set 
His Briton in blown seas and storming showers, 

We have a voice, with which to pay the debt 
Of boundless love and reverence and regret 
To those great men who fought, and kept it ours 
And keep it ours, O God, from brute control, 

O Statesmen, guard us, guard the eye, thg_soul 160 
Of Europe, keep our noble England whole, 1 

And save the one true seed of freedom sown 
Betwixt a people and them ancient throne, 

That sober freedom out of which there springs 
Our loyal passion for our temperate kings ; 

For, saving that, ye help to save mankind 
Till m blic wrong be crumbled mto dust, 

And drill the raw world for the march of mind. 

Till crowds at length be sane and crowns be just. 

But wink no more m slothful overtrust. 170 

Remember him who led your hosts , 

He bad you guard the sacred coasts. 

Your cannons moulder on the s eaward wal l, 

His voice is silent m your council-hall 
For ever; Mid whatever tempests lour 
For ever silent; even if they broke 
In thunder, silent; yet remember all 
He spoke among you, and the Man who spoke; 

Who never sold the truth to serve the hoar. 
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Noi palter d with Eternal God for power, 18&, 

Who let the turbid streams of rumour flow 

Thro either babbling woild of high and low 

Whose life was woik whose language nfe 

W ith r ugged maxims hewn from life 

Who never spoke against a foe 

Whose mgfefejgjpfeg freeze -nit.h 0 »e rehiike 

All great self seekers t rampling on th e 1 iglit 

Truth teller was our England s Alfred named 

Truth lover was oui English Duke 

Whatevei record leap to light 

He nevei shall be shamed 


Lo, the leader m these glorious wars 
Now to glorious burial slowly borne, 

Follow d by the brai e of other lands, 

He, on whom from both hei open hands 
Lavish Honour shower d all her stars, 

And affluent Fortune emptied all her horn 
Yea, let all good things await 
Him wl o caies not to be gieat, 

But as 1 e saves or selves the state 200 

Not one; or twice in our rough i sland story, 

The pat l of duty wa&the wav to glory 
He that walks it, onlj thnstmg 
For the right, and learns to deaden 
Love of self, before his journey closes, 

He shall find the stubborn thist le bui sting 
Into glossy pm plea, which outredden 
All \ ojuptuoua garden roses 
Not once or twice in oui fair island ston, 

The path of duty was the waj to glory 210 

He, Jjhat ever following her commands, 

On with toil of heart and knees and hands, 

Thro* the long gorge to the fai light has won 



His path upward, and prevail'd, 

Shall find the tgptfmg crags of Duty scaled 
Are close upon the sinning table-lands 
To which our God Himself is moon and sun. 

Such was he his work is done 

But while the races of mankind endure, 

Bet his great example stand 22# 

Colossal, seen of every land, 

And keep the soldier firm, the statesman pure 
Till in all lands and thro’ all human story 
The path of duty be the way to glory • 

And let the land whose hearths he saved from shame 
For many and many an age proclaim 
At civic revel and pomp and game, 

And when the long-illnramed cities flame, 

Their ever-loval iron leader's fame, _ * 

With honour, honour, honour, honour to him, 230 
Eternal honour to his name. 

IX 

Peace,’his triumph will he sung 
By some yet unmoulded tongue 
Far on m summers that we shall not see ' 

Peace, it is a day of pam 

For one about whose patnarchal knee 

Late the little children clung 

O peace, it is a day of pain 

For one, upon whose hand and heart and bram 

Once the weight and fate of Europe hung 240 

Ours the pain, be Ins the gain 1 

More than is of man's degree 

Must be with us, watching here 

At this, our great solemnity 

Whom we see not we revere; 

1 We revere, and we refrain 
From talk 0$ Ijtotles loud and vain, 
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And brawlingjBanjfliies all too free 

I For such a wise humility 
As befits a solemn fane : 

We revere, and while we hedr 
Hie tides of Music’s golden sea 
Setting toward eternity, 

Uplifted high in heart and hope are we, 

Until we doubt not that for one so true 
There must be other nobler work to do 
Than when he fought at Waterloo, 

And Victoi he must ever be 
For tho’ the Giant Ages heave the hill 
And break the shore, and evermore 
Make and break, and work their will; 

Tho’ world on world in myriad myriads roll 
Eoiuid us, each with different powers, 

And other forms of life than ours, 

What know we greater than the soul ? 

On God and Godlike men we build our tiust. 

Hush, t he! Dead March wa ils m the people’s ears 
The dark Jsrowd moves, and there are sobs and tears 
The hkcldearth yawns : the mortal disappears; 
Ashes to ashes, dust to dust; 

He is gone who seem’d so great — 

Gone ; but nothing can bereave him 
Of the forpe he made his own 
Being here, and we believe him 
Something far advanced in State, 

And that lie wears a truer crown 
Than any wreath that man can weave him. 

Speak no more of his renown, 
lay your earthly fancies down, 

And in the vast cathedral leave him 
God accept him, Christ receive him. 
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THE REVENGE. 

A BALLAD OP THE PLEET. 


At Flores in the Azores Sir Richard Grenville lay, 

And a pinnace, like a flutter’d bird, came flying from far 
away : 

* Spanish ships of war at sea 1 we have sighted fifty-three 1 ’ 
Then sware Lord T homas Howard . ‘’Fore God I am no 
coward ; * 

But I cannot meet them here, for my ships a re out of ge ar. 
And the half my men are sick. I must fly, but follow quick. 
We are six ships of th e line : can we fight with fifty-three? 1 


Then spake Sir Richard Grenville: ‘ I know you are no 
coward ; 

You fly them for a moment to fight with them again 
But I’ve ninety men and more that are lying sick ashore 10 
I should count myself the coward if I left them, my Lord 
Howard, 

To these Inquisition dogs and the devildoms of Spain.’ 

IIL 

So Lord Howard past away with five ships of war that day, 
Till he melted like a cloud in the silent summer heaven; ' 
But Sir Richard boceiaJaaiid all his sick men from the land 
Very carefully and slow, 

Men of Bideford in Devon, 

And we laid them on-the ballast down below; 
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For we brought them all aboard, 

And they blest him in their pain, that they were not left 
to Spain, 20 

To the thumbscrew and the stake, for the glory of the Lord. 

IV 

Re had only a hundred seamen to work the ship and to fight, 
And he sailed away from Flores till the Spaniard came in 
sight, 

With his huge sea-castles heaving upon the weat her bow. W* 
‘Shall we fight or shall we fly ’ 

Good Sir Richard, tell us now, 

For to fight is but to die' 

There’ll be little of us left by the time this sun be set' 

'And Sir Richard said again. ‘We be all good English men. 

] Let us bang these dogs of Seville, the children of the devil, 30 
For I never turn’d my back upon Dpn or dewl yet.’ 


Sir Richard bjfcke and he laugh’d, and we r oar’d a hurrah, 
and so 
The little 1 
With her 1 
below 

For half of tl 


inge ran on sheer into the heart of the foe, 
Lred fighters on deck, and her ninety sick 


nr fleet to the right and half to the left 


were seenj 

And the little Revenge ran on thro’ the long sea-lane 
between. 


Thousands of their soldiers look’d down from their decks 
and laugh’d, 

Thousands of their seamen made mock at the mad little craft 
Running on and on, till delay’d 

By their mountain-like San Philip that, of fifteen hundred 
tons, 40 
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And up-shadowing high above us with her X8*TS3Wg tiers 
of guns, - 

Took the breath from our sails, and we stay’d. 

VII. 

And while now the great San Philip hung above us like 
a cloud 

"Whence the thunderbolt will fall 

Long and loud, 

Pour galleons drew away 

Prom the Spanish fleet that day, 

And two upon the larboard, and two upon the starboard 
lay, 

And the battle-thunder broke from them all 

VIII 

But anon the great San Philip, she bethought herself and 
went 60 

Having that witlim her womb that had left her ill-content, 

And the rest they came aboard us, and they fought us 
hand to hand, 

For a dozen times they came with their pikes and mus- 
queteers. 

And a dozen times we shook ’em off as a dog that shakes 
his ears 

When lie leaps from the water to the land 

IX 

And the sun went down, and the stars came out far over 
the summer sea, 

But never a moment ceased the fight of the one and the 
fifty-three 

Ship after ship, the whole night long, their liigh-built 
galleons came, 

Ship after ship, the whole night long, with her battle- 
thunder and flame, 
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Ship after ship, the whole night long, drew hack with 
her dead and her shame 60 

For some weie sunk and many were shatter’d, and so 
could fight us no more— 

'jptl p f h ‘ tlm was evei a battle like this m the world < 
before J 


For he said ‘ Fight on ' fight on ' ’ 

Tho’ Ins vessel was all but a wreck , 

And it chanced that, when half of the short summer night 
was gone, 

With a grisly wound to be drest he had left the deck, 

But a bullet struck him that was dressing it suddenly dead, 
And himself he was wounded again in the side and the 
head, 

And he said ‘ Fight on ' fight on ' ’ 


And the nigh t went down, and the sun smiled out far 
ovei the t umnier sea, 7 

And the Span sh fleet with bioken sides lay round us all 
m a ring 

But they dare 1 not touch us again, for they fear’d that we 
still could sting, 

So they watch’d what the end would be. 

And we had not fought them in vam, 

But m perilous plight were we, 

Seeing forty of our poor hundred were slain, 

And half of the rest of us maim’d for life 
In the crash of the cannonades and the desperate stufe ; 
And the sick men down in the hold were most of them 
stark and cold, & 

And the pikes were all broken or bent, and the powder 
was all of it spent; 8 
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And the masts and the rigging were lying over the side; 
But Sir Bichard cried hi his English pride, 

* We have fought such a fight for a day and a night 
As may never be fought again ! 

We have won great glory, my men. 

And aJ&y team more 
At sea or ashore, 

We die—does it matter when i 

Sink me the ship, Master Gunner—sink her, split her in 
twain 1 

Fall into the ha$d& of God, hot into the hands of Spain!’ 90 


And the gunner Baid * Ay, ay,’ but the seamen made 
reply: 

‘We have children, we have wives. 

And the Lord hath spared our lives. 

We will make the Spaniard promise, if we yield, to let 
us go; 

We shall live to fight agam and to strike another blow.’ 

And the lion there lay dying, and they yielded to the foe. 

xm. 

And tb« stately Spanish men to their flagship bore him 
then, 

Where they laid him by the mast, old Sir Bichard caught 
at last, 

And they praised him to his face with their courtly 
. foreign grace ; 

But he rose upon their decks, and he cned : 100 

‘ I have fought for Queen, and Faith like a valiant man 
and true j 

1 have only done my duty as a man is bound to do: 

With a joyful spint I Sir Kicbard Grenville die 1 r 

And he ML upon their decks, and he died. 
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- - zir. 

And they stared at the dead that had be® bo. valiant 
and tree, t , ^ - 

And had hold® the power and glory of Spain so.cheap 
That he dared her with one little ship and his English 
« few; 

Was he devil or man ? He was devil for aught they knew, 

But thfty sank Ins body with honour down into the deep, s - 
And they manned theRevenge with a swarthier alien creWl 10 

And.^ay.she^Td yiMstfe 8 ^ W4 Iffi SSfeSMH ' 
When a wind from the lands they had ruin’d awoke from 
sleep, ' 

And the wafer began to heave and the weather to moan, 

And QE-esen that evening ended a great gale blew, 

And a wave like the wave tlmt is raised by an earth¬ 
quake grew. 

Till it smote on their hulls and their sails and their masts 
and their! flags, 

And the whom sea plunged and fell on the shot-shatter’d 
navy of Spain, 

And the littlf Revenge herself went down by the island 
crags I 

To he lost evermore in the 





NOTES. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE ARABIAN NIGHTS. 

Introduction. 

The Recollection? first appeared in “Poems, chiefly Lyrical,” 
published in 1830, the first volume of poetry to which Tennyson 
affixed his name. The poem has been noticed as one of the 
earliest that decisively announced the riBe of a great poet. 
It is remarkable for opulent and powerful word-painting, 
combined with great imaginative luxuriance. The stanzas 
follow one another in a sort of processional pomp, as the 
reader’s fancy travels through scene after scene of Oriental 
splendour. Full of curious wonder, he advances from one stage 
of magnificence to another, till at last he is borne triumphantly 
into the throned presence of the gieat Caliph himself. 

NoTfcS. 

1. when Infancy In my happy childhood, when my young 
life was full of gay hopes and bold fancies. 

3. the tide time. My thoughts, instead of going forward 
to the future, travelled back to past events. Compare Milton, 
Nativity, xiv — 

“ For, if such holy song 
Enwrap our fancy long, 

Time will run back and fetch the age of gold ’ 

6. adown is the O. E. of dune, ofif the hill; now generally 
shortened into down. 

7. Bagdat, or Bagdad, on the eastern bank of the Tigris, was 
the capital of the empire of the Caliphs. It attained its greatest 
splendour, as the seat of elegance and learning, under Haroun 
Alraschid, who adorned it with maDy noble and stately edifices. 

fretted, formed into ornamental lace-woik. 

9. sworn. I was a sworn (t e. devoted) Mussulman. 

10. the golden prime, the vigorous and glorious period. 

72 
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11. Haroun Alraschid, or Harun al-Rashid (» e. Aaron the 
Orthodox), was the fifth of the Ahbaside Caliphs of Bagdad, and 
ruled over territories extending from Egypt to Khorassan. He 
obtained great renlown for his bravery, magnificence, and love of 
letters. He was a contemporary of Charlemagne, and flourished 

786 to 809. 

12. anight, on (the) night, at night, shallop, light boat; cf. 
jloop. 

13. bloomed, covered with bloom; used as an adjective, 
drove blue. Pushed the water before it, and cut across 

the shadows of the citron-trees on the surface of the blue stream 
Clove (and cleft) is the preterite of cleat e, to split; cleave, to 
adhere, makes its preterite cleaved 

16. brim, margin of the full river 

17. the costly . side. All three lines are instances of the 
nominative-absolute construction. “ the doors being Bung, etc , 
and sofas being on each side.” 

23. clear-Btemm’d platans. The Oriental platan or platane 
(plane-tree) is a tree‘with spreading boughs (Lat. plcUanue, Gr. 
irXarc?, broad) It is called “ clear-stemmed ” because its trunk 
rails smoothly up to some height without throwing out any 
branches. 

24 the outlet, i e. from the river into the canal. The platans 
stood like senjbinels on either bank. 

26. sluiced Led by a dike from the main river Cf. Milton, 
P. L., h 701, 702 — 

“ Veins of liquid fire 
Sluic’d from the lake ” 

Sluice is fro: l Low Lat. exduaa, a flood-gate ; lit. ' shut-off 
(water).’ 



rariegated with flowers inlay 
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caused by the rillets made the bright pebbles at its bottom seemed 
to stir, as he looked at them from the boat. 

58. engrained, lit. ‘ dyed of a fast colour ’; here * set, inlaid, 
tessellated.’ The Lat. granum means 'seed,’ and the dye pre¬ 
pared from the insect coccus (cochineal) was, froiu-its seed-like 
form, called granum. Cf ‘to dye in growl,’ ‘a rogue in gram' 
(see Marsh’s Lectures on the English Language, p. 55). 

60. fluted, vertically hollowed or channeled on the outer surface.. 

64 studded .. tiars. Other plants were thickly covered 
with circular blossoms and with diadem-shaped flowers. Milton 
{P. L. in. 625) has the form tiar for tiara. 

68. in Closest coverture. So as to form a thick covert (for the 
bird). Cf. Milton’s (P. L., m 39) ‘ in shadiest covert hid ’ (of 
the nightingale). 

70 bulbul. The word bulbul (no doubt intended to imitate 
the bird’s note) is originally Persian, and applied to a bird which 
does duty with Persian poets for the nightingale 

71. not he . time. It did not seem to be the song of the 
bulbul that I heard, but something that filled and penetrated the 
darkness—something that had in it a spirit of delight, life, 
etc., which seemed to be endless and to have free utterance, 
without limit of place or time. 

76. flattering, glorifying, shedding a lustre upon. Cf. Aylmer's 
Field, 175 .— 

“A splendid presence flattering the poor roofs ” j 
after Shaks., Sonnet 33 

“ Full many a glorious morning have I seen 
Flatter the mountain tops with sovereign eye.” 

78. Black. Note the emphatic force given to this monosyllabic 
by its representing a whole foot in the metre Cf Morte d’Arthui , 
II. 65, 188. 

79. solemn, still and stately. 

84 counterchanged bright. The Bplendour, falling upon 
the lake from between the leaves, variegated its smooth surface 
with little patches of light. Cf. In Mem., 89 1 — 

“Witch-elms that counterchange the floor 
Of this flat lawn with 4$&k and bright ” 
Counterchange is a term in heraldry, used of the intermixture of 
colours, etc , on the shield. 

89. the deep sphere, the vault of heaven 

90. distinct inlaid, clearly marked with bright stairs that 
were inlaid in it 

93. with .. afloat, the boat was left floating at her anchor. 
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95. as in sleep, as though I were asleep. 

101. a realm of pleasanee, a vast pleasure-garden, consisting of 
many a mound and lawn, and thickets “ Now this garden was 
named The Garden of Gladness and therein stood a belvedere 
hight the Palace of Pleasure and the Pavilion of Pictures, the 
whole belonging to the Caliph Hanui al-Rasbid, who was wont, 
when his breast was straitened with care, to frequent garden and 
Jjfdace and there to sit” (Nilr al-Din and the Damsel Ants al-Jahs 
m Barton’s Arabian Nights). 

102. shadow-chequered, flecked with shadows from the trees 
See note to 1. 84 Chequer means ' to mark out like a cAeas-board,’ 
and so, generally, to variegate. 

103 full sound. The city noises were heard here half- 
hushed by the distance. 

106 scented thorn, sweet-smelling bushes 

108 emblems of the time, figures or symbols expressing the 
spirit, or recalling the events, of that era 

111. unawares, a genitival adveib, like needs (= of need), 
always, sometimes. *, 

112 latticed shade, shade caused by the lattice-work with 
which it was enclosed. “Overhead was a trellis of reed-work £ 
and canes shading the whole length of the avenue ” (Burton). 

114 pavilion of the Callphat, the “Pavilion of Pictures” (see 
note to 1. 101). The Caliphat ’ means the government or empire 
of the Caliphs, j 

115. cedara, {made of cedar wood. Milton [Comue, 990) has 
“the cedarn (i I of cedar trees) alleys ” Cf silvern. 

120 humour! whim, fancy. 

122 the foufscore, etc “The palace had eighty latticed 
windows and fourscore lamps hanging round a great candelabrum 
of gold furnished with wax-can<lle3” (Burton) 

123 as with flame, so brilliant that they seemed to be 
lighted with the purest essence of fire. To the four elements 
Aristotle added a fifth— quinta essentia, fifth essence or nature. 
Cf the five Sanscrit bhutas or elements—earth, air, fire, water, 
and tether. 

125. twisted silvers, spiral silver s con ces or candlesticks J * ' 

look’d to shame, abashed the darkness by its gaze; shone 
upon and utterly dissipated it. 

127. mooned domes, the domes of mosques surmounted by the 
crescent. 

129 crescents, crescent moons. The “roof of night” is the 
dark sky. 
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134. the Persian girl, Ania al-Janie or “The Fair Persian” of 
the story (see note to 1. 101). 

135. argent-lidded, see note to Dream qf Fair Women, 11. f, 158. 

146 of the massive ore, made of a great mass of gold. Ore is 

here used for the gold it contains, as in Milton’s Lyndas, 170, 
where the daystar flames “with new-spangled ore.” In (Enone, 
1. 113, and Dream of Farr Women, 1. 274, oie has its usual sense 
of the metal in its native drossy state—the “massy ore” of 
Milton, P L , i. 703 

148 diaper’d, figured, embroidered. Derived from Old Fi. 
dtaspie, Lat. msjndem, a jasper; hence lit. ‘ornamented with 
jasper stones.’ 

152. sole star, the only conspicuous object, compared with 
which everything else was insignificant. 


THE LADY OF SHALOTT. 

Introduction. 

This short poem (first published in 1832) seems to be intended 
merely as a picture—painted with that exact delineation of 
small details which distinguishes the predtaphaelite school 
of artists—of a landscape and a weird being m the midst oi 
it who is doomed to exist without hope or fear or human 
interest under the influence of some overpowering fate. She 
* lives in a lonely tower, and employs herself m weaving a 
* magic web ’ if she leave her work to look out of the window 
in the direction of the city of Camelot, where King Arthur 
holds his court (see Morte <PArthur, 1 21, Note), some un¬ 
known but dreadful evil will happen to her. She can see the 
landscape and the people who pass along the road or river 
towards Camelot by looking into a large mirror in w hich their 
images are reflected. She avoids the curse until Lancelot comes 
riding by, when she turns from his image m the mirror to look 
through the window directly at him. Forthwith the curse falls 
upon her, the magic web and mirror are broken; and she feels 
death drawing near She leaves her tower, and lies down m a 
boat on the river which floats with her to Camelot, where she 
arrives just, as she breathes her last 
In his Idyll of Lancelot and Elaine, Tennyson adopts another 
version of the tale of The Lady of Shalott. In that poem the 
web that the lady weaves is intended as a covering for Lancelot’s 
shield which had been left is her charge, and it is her unrequited 
love for Lancelot that causes her death. 
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Notes. 

U on either side the river. ‘ Biver ’ is in the objective case 
governed by the prepositional phrase ‘ on either side,’ just 
as ‘ beside ’ (=by side) governs the objective. Either side means 
both sides. 

3. wold, rolling hill country, downs. 

5. mimy-towered. Tennyson seems fond of epithets of this 
Homeric formation: thus he has many-blossoming, many-cob- 
web’d, many-corridor'd, many -fountain’d, many-headed, many- 
knotted, many-shidded, many-mmter'd 

10 willows whiten. When moved by the wind, the leaves of 
the willow-tree show their under surface, which is white. Cf. 
‘willow branches hoar’ (TVie Dying Swan) and glaums salicee, 
Verg Geoig iv. 182 

aspens, a tree of the poplar species, noted for the tremulous¬ 
ness of its leaves which quiver with the slightest movement of the 
air. Cf. ‘ ever-tremulous aspen ‘leaves ’ (/ ancelot and Elaine) 
Aspen is properly an adjective formed from a ip, the real name 
of the tree 

11. dusk and shiver, inn over the surface of the water so as to 
darken and agitate it. 

17. imbowers, contains and shelters amidst its bowers. 

J9. willow-veU’d, fringed with and overshadowed by willow- 
trees. < 

21. unhaU’4 without being called to; no one addresses the 
occupants of tfce shallop. 

29. bearded barley, barley with long stiflf hairs or spikes. 
Milton has (ft L , iv 982) ‘Bearded grove of earn ’ 

30. cheerly; briskly. ‘ Cheerly ’ is often used by Shakesperc. 

31. winding clearly, whose winding can be distinctly seen. 

33. by the moon, late in the evening—as well as early in the 

morning. 


48. shadows of the world, vague, indistinct images of the busy 
life of the world outside 

66. ambling pad, pony with easy paces, suitable for a dignitary 
of the chuich. ‘ Pad ’ is fiom the same loot as path, and means 
‘a horse for riding along paths ’ Cf. roadster 
68. long-halr’d In days of chivalry only the high-born wei e 
allowed to wear their hair long And so late as the time of the 
Stuarts a distinction in this matter was kept up between ‘gen- 
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tlemen’ and ‘citizens'; the Cavaliers wore long ‘love-locks,’ 
while their opponents were called * Roundheads ’ from wearing 
their hair cropped. 

64. still, always; without change or rest. 

65. magic sights, weird reflections 


PART in 

75 the sun came dazzling. Observe the contrast of the 
brilliancy and vivid warmth of colour m this picture with the 
pale indistinctness of the previous one 

76 greaves, armour for the lower part of the legs ; derivation 
uncertain. 

79 in. his shield. His shield had emblazoned on it the device 

of a knight with a red cross on his breast (the original sign of a 
crusader), kneeling at the feet of a lady. * 

80 sparkled on the yellow field, shone bright against the back¬ 
ground of the barley field, yellow with the ripe gram. 

82 gemmy, studded with jewels glittered Tree, flashed with 
clear lights. 

83 Like Galaxy, like a line of stars in the Milky Way. 
1 Galaxy’ is from the Gk ydXa, ydXaxro, milk. 

87 blazoned baldrick, belt ornamented with heraldic devices. 
BaJdnck is derived from the Old High Geiman balderteh, allied 
to bill. 

89. rung, the old preterite of ran/, we now use the form i ang, 
as the poet himself has done above, ‘ rang merrily 

91. all in the blue, etc. ‘All’ is loosely attached to the whole 
sentence. 

94. burned, flamed with light 

98 bearded meteor. The woid comet means literally ‘ with 
(long) hair’. Gk. Ko^i/nji. 

105 from the hank and from the river. She saw in her 
mirror the image of the rider on the bank, and also his image as 
reflected from the surface of the river 

107 ‘tlrra lirra,’ syllables musical in sound but without 
meaning, expressing Lancelot’s gay light-heartedness 

111. she saw, she looked oat of the wmdow and saw directly, 
not iu the mirror. 


, PART rv. 

119 .p&yenow woods Observe the change from the bright 
sunlight and, brilliant colouring of the previous picture. 
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129. seeing mischance, who sees a vision of unavoidable evil 
that is to come upon himself. 

130. glassy, with a set, unvarying expression of eyes and 
features. 

156 a gleaming shape, a figure faintly reflecting the light 
that fell on it. 

165 royal cheer, the merry banquet of the king Cheer is 
tom the Low Lat cam, face, connected with-Gk icipa, Skt 
pros, head, and hence conies to mean demeanour, hence happy 
demeanour, memment, mcrry-maLwg, feasting 

166. crossed themselves, made the sign of the cross on their 
bodies, often done in old times to avert danger from evil spirits 

170. God grace, may God be merciful to her departed spirit 


CENONE. 


Introduction - . 

This poem was first published in 1832 According to Classical 
Mythology, CEnone was the daughter of the river-god Kebren 
(Ke/Spi}»), and was manied to Pans, son of Priam, King of 
Troy, but wad deserted by him for Helen, wife of Menelaus, 
King of Sparta The abduction of Helen from Sparta came 
about in the fallowing way On the occasion of the-marriage 
of Peleus to the Nereid Thetis, the Gods were invited to 
the nuptial banquet, and brought with them various wedding 
presents Enl the Goddess of Strife, enraged at not having 
received an imitation, threw on the banquetuig table an apple of 
gold, with thii inscription cut on its nnd, ‘ ‘ For the fairest ” 
Thereupon th4 goddesses Herfe, Pallas Athene, and Aphrodite 
each claimed tile apple for herself Zeus ordered Hermes to take 
the claimants disrobed before. Paris on ^lt Gargarus, part of Mt 
Ida, and there ask his decision On appearing before Pans, the 
goddesses tried to influence his judgment by the offer of bnbes 
Herfe promised him great wealth and the sovereignty of Asia, 
Pallas great glory and renown in war, while AphnMitfe said 
she would give him the fairest of women for a wife. Pai is without 
hesitation decided the dispute in favour of Aphrodite, and 
gave her the apple. Under her protection he then deserted 
CEnone, and sailed to Sparta, whence he carried off Helen to 
Troy; the Trojan war, m which all the kings and chiefs of Greece 
joined for the recovery of Helen, followed 
Tennyson’s poem opens with a description of a valley in Ida. 
This was the name of the great mountain range of Mysia, forming 
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the south boundary of the territory of Troas or Ilium. [It was 
among the valleys of this mountain that Paris bad been 
brought up, alter having been cast away there as a baby owing 
to a dream that his mother had that her child would bring ruin 
on Troy. Pans was preserved by the shepherds, who taught him 
their craft, and hence he is often called the ‘Idsean shepherd.’ 
He subsequently was restoied to his father at Troy ] CEnone 
comes to this valley in grief at her desertion by Paris, describes 
the appearance of the three goddesses before Pans, and his awards 
and, after wishing for death, resolves to go down to Troy and 
there consult the prophetess Cassandra, Pans’s sister, as to what 
vengeance she can take on her faithless husband Such is the 
substance of Tennyson’s poem The myths relate that CEnone 
subsequently had an opportunity of levenge At the capture of 
Troy by the Greeks, Pans was wounded by Philoetetes, who shot 
him with one of the poisoned arrows obtained from Hercules 
Pans now returned to his neglected CEnone, and besought her to 
apply to his wound a sure remedy, which she alone possessed. 
CEnone refused, and Pans returned in agony to Troy. CEnone 
quickly repented, and hastened after her husband, but reached 
Troy onlyio find him dead. She then in remorse hanged herself. 

Critics have called attention to the absence of the genuine an¬ 
tique spirit from this poem And it is, no donbt, observable that 
Tennyson’s representation of (Enone’s character contains little or 
no suggestion of that bitter icsentment and implacable vengeance 
which a poet of ancient Greece would have thought it correct 
from both a moral and an artistic standpoint to instil into her 
words In making CEnone tell her tale mote in sorrow than m 
anger, Tennyson has appealed to the moie modern, more Chris¬ 
tian idea— 

‘ To err is human, to forgive divine * 


However modem m spirit the poem as a whole may appear, this 
detracts nothing from the beauty of its form, from the ruddy 
splendour or the pure seventy of the colouring, from the music 
of the cadences and of the rhythm, and nothing from the ‘weight 
of thought weightily expressed,’ as in the speech of Herfe, 


1. Ida, the mountain chain in Mysia which formed the south 
boundary of the district of Troas or Ilium Its highest summits 
were Cotylns on the north, and Gargurus (about 5,000 feet high) 
on the south. Its upper slopes were well-wooded, while lower 
down were fertile fields and valleys ; here were the sources of the 
rivers Granicus, Scamander, and Aesepns, and of many smaller 
streams Hence the epithet ‘ many-fountain’d ’ Ida. 
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^ 2. Ionian bills, the mountains of the neighbouring district of 

3 swimming vapour, mist slowly 'drifting ; cf ‘ High up the 
vapours fold and swim ’ (Two Voices). 

4 puts forth an arm, projects a narrow strip of vapour, as a 
swimmer puts forward his arm. 

9 in cataract after cataract The additional syllable m the 
figst toot and m the third repiesent the repeated splash and motion . 
of falling waters Scan thus — 

In cat | aract aftjer cat|aract to | the sea 

10 topmost Gargarus, a classical idiom, cf. Lat summitsmona, 

‘ topmost mountain,’ or ‘ the top of the mountain ’ 

11 tabes the morning, catches the first beams of the morning 

13. Troas, or ‘the Troad.’the district surrounding the city of 
Troy. 

14. the crown or Troas, the chief ornament and glory of TroaB 

15. forlorn of Paris. Milton hoe this construction, P. £ x 
921 — 

“ Forlorn of thee, 

Whither shall I betake me, wheie subsist ’ ” 

16. once her playmate. In his boyhood Paris had lived on Ida 
with the shepherds. See Introduction. 

17. the rose, f e its usual bloom. Cf. Bion, Epitaph Adon 
11, Kal t 6 p6Sov petyei rd xriXeos, ‘and the rose of his lip flies * 
Also Shaks Mil. A' Z> I i 129 

IS. or seem’d to float In rest, or, though not in motion, 
seemed to move bn the air, implying that it vs as looBe and wavy. 

19. fragment,’part of a fallen pillar. 

20. to the stillness, speaking to the silent landscape around 

21. till cliff, until the sun had sunk behind the hill, whose 
shadow crept gradually higher so as at last to reach the spot 
where (Enone was 

22 mother Ida. The'earth and the mountains were often 
addressed as ‘ mother,’ by a kind of personification, in Greek : 
cf. our ‘mother country.’ 

many-fountaln’d. The epithet is a translation of Homer’s 

Xwfiaf: cf. ’ISifv rohinrlSana, /had vm 47 In Iliad xai 

, 23, these numerous fountains are enumerated by name. A 

fmij* (t.e a veise or verses repeated at intervals throughout 
a’poem) is a striking characteristic of Theocritus and other 
Greek idyllic poets. Cf. the “ Begin, dear muse, begin the wood- 
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land song ” of Theooritus, which is repented at the head of each 
fresh paragraph. 

24. the noonday quiet. Cf Callimachus, Lavacrum Palladia, 
fuixa/uplya 8’eTx’ Spot a<rv%la., ‘ but the noonday quiet held the hilL’ 
This passage contains several points of resemblance to passages 
from the second and the seventh Idylls of Theocritus : cf.— 

“ For now the lizard sleeps upon the wall”; 
and “ Lo now the sea is silent, and the winds 

Are hushed Not silent is the wretchedness 
Within my breast, but I am all aflame 
With love of him who made me thus forlorn.” 

27. and. dead This reading has been substituted in the 
latest editions for ‘ and the cicala sleeps ’ 

30. my eyes love Cf. Shake. 2 Hen. VI 2 — 

“ Mine eyes are full of tears, my heart of grief ” 

36. cold crown’d. Cf. rbv ipvxp&v Stpiv, ‘the cold snake,’ 
Theocr. ; also the word basditk, literally ‘ the little king,’ a snake 
with a hood like that of the cobra, supposed to resemble a king’s 
crown The crowns of snakes are often referred to in the folk¬ 
lore of many nations. 

37. Kiver-god, Kebren by name. See Introduction. 

38 build up, make by my song a memorial of my sorrow. 

‘ To build the lofty rhyme ’ occurs in Milton’s Lycidas, and 
Spenser calls his Hpithalamium ‘ an eudlesse monument ’; the 
metaphor is a common one m both Latin and Greek 

39 as yonder walls shape, just as the walls of Troy rose 
slowly m obedience to the slow notes of Apollo’s flute, like a 
cloud which, thin and unsubstantial at first, gradually assumes a 
solid and definite shape. Cf. the account of the building of 
Pandemonium .— 

" Auon out of the earth a fabiic huge 
Rose like an exhalation, with the sound 
Of dulcet symphonies and voices sweet.” 

—Milton, P L. i 710 

So in Ttthonm 1. 63 .— 

“ When Ilwn like a mist rose.into towera,” 

Cf also:— 

“ Slow rose of breathed adamant the wall 
Of Troy, as wave on wave of charmed sound 
Hung crystal-fixed the holy centre'round.”—Thring. 
Classical myths aver that the stones of the walls of Troy were 
charmed into their places by the sweet sound of Apollo's flute, 
when Jupiter condemned the Gods Apollo and Neptnne to 
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serve Laomedon, King of Troas, A similar tale is told of the 
walls of Thebes, which rose to the music of Amphion’s lyre. 

43 my heart woe, I may be beguiled by my song into 
temporary forgetfulness of my bitter grief. 

48 dewy-dark, dark with drops of dew. Tennyson has 
‘dewy-fresh,’ ‘ dewy-glooming,’ ‘ dewy-tassel’d,’ ana ‘dewy- 
warm ’ 

• 49 beautiful Paris, evil-hearted Paris The fairness of Paris’s 
outward form is contrasted with the baseness of his mind. Cf. 
Atknra/H, elSot ttpurre, ‘ Evil Paris, most beautiful m form,’ Horn. 
II in. 39 ; cf. the Gk. KaKbmpu, Kasbirapis, ‘ beautiful-Paris, evil- 
Paris.’ 


60. white hooved. Whit e-hoofed would be the more usual 
form Similarly Tennyson writes home* (for hoofs). Lady of 
Shaloft, 1 101, his ear occasionally preferring the fuller sound. 


51. Slmois The rivers Simois and Scamander arise at two 
different points on Mount Ida and join in the plain of Troas, the 
united stream falling into the Hellespont 


53 called me. In the stillness of the early dawn the sound of 
the torrent would be like a voice breaking the silence to address 
CEnoue 

54. solitary morning, the high and remote morning light. 

56 white-breasted dawn. The light of a star becomes 
white as the morning dawns. Cf The Pnntrst .— 

ji the white wake of the morning star.” 

r|ite and glittering star of morn.” 

.. __i m Homer’s description of Paris, Iliad 

in 17, which Pope translates, “ a panther ’b speckled hide flowed 


58. sunny hair. Cf. Morte (VArthur — 

“ Blight and lustrous curls 
That made his forehead like a rising sun ” 

Also Milton’s description of Adam, P. L. iv. 301 •— 
“Hyacmthine locks 

Round from his parted forelock manly hung 
Clustering ” 

60 foam-bow, a compound word formed or, the model of 
ramboio. When the spray of the cataract is blown upwards by 
the wind and in falling forms a curved cascade, the sun shining 
on the drops of foam paints them with the prismatic colours of 
the rainbow. Cf Sm-fatnei — 
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“ The rainbow leaps on the falling Wave.” 
and The Princess 

“ This flake of rainbow flying on the highest foam.’ 

Cf. also Byron, Childe Harold iv. 640-5, and Manfred 2, 21. 

62. went forth he came. As a host advances from the door 
to meet a welcome guest ere he reaches the honse. 

65 Hesperian gold, a golden apple such as grew in the fabulous 
gardens of the Hesperides, the Daughte rs at Night, who lived ih 
islands at the extreme west of the then knSfflfWOrld, One of the 
labours of Hercules was to steal these apples. 

66 smelt ambroslally Ambrosia (cf Skt. amrtta), the food of 
the Greek Gods, was called nectar when made into dnnk; it was 
sometimes used as an unguent or perfume, as by Hert in Homer, 
Iliad xiv i70. 

67. river of speech. In both Greek and Latin writers we find 
the comparison of speech to the flow of water cf aiSh pier, 
Homer; tree pet, Hesiod; and futnen oratioms, ‘nver of speech,’ 
Cicero. 

69. beautlful-brow’d, in reference to her ‘married brows’ 
mentioned below, my own soul, my dearest one cf the 
Latin amma mea. 

71. would seem, Bhows that it was probably meant for thee as 
being, etc 

72. whatever Oread, a classical construction; equivalent to 
‘ any Oread (or Mountain-Nymph) that haunts ’ 

74 the charm of married brows, the attractive beauty of 
eyebrows that grow across the forehead till they meet each 
other. Meeting eyebrows .were considered a great beauty by 
the ancient Greeks. cf Anacreon xv 16, aw6<ppw pXetpdpwv t-riv 
KfXaurlpi, ‘the dark arch of brows that meet,’ and Theocritus 
vm 75, irui'oifipvi tipi, ‘a girl with meeting eyebrows.’ Ovid, in 
his Art of Love m 201, talks of the habit which Homan ladies 
had of joining the ends of the eyebrows by a pencilled line. Cf. 
Juvenal, Sat. li. 93 But meeting eyebrows are described as a 
special mark of ugliness in the Katka Sant Saqai a (chap 20); 
and in modern Greece, as also m Icelandic and German folk-lore, 
they are regarded as a Bign that a man is a vampire of a were-wolf. 

76 the blossom of his lips, his lips that were sweet and soft 
and bright in colour as of a blossom flower. 

78 ftill-faced , ranged, when the whole company of the Gods 
were ranked. Full-faced = ‘ not a face being absent,’ or perhaps 
also in allusion to the majestic brows of the Gods; cf. “large- 
brow’d Verulam,” also The Palace cf Art, and “ Full-faced above 
the valley stood the moon,” The Lotos-Eaters. 
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80. ’twere due, it ought to he given. 

61. light-foot iris Homer calls Iris rSSat ci/rea, ‘swift of foot ’ 
She was the messenger of the Gods. 

82. delivering, giving the message that Her&, etc. 

83 meed of fairest, prize for bemg most beautiful. 

86 whispering tuft, clusters of pines in whose branches the 
wind whispers. 

* 87 may’st well behold, canst easily>ee whilst unseen thyself. 

91 lost his way A single bright cloud had wandered apart 
from the other clouds between the pme-clad sides 

94 brake like Are, burst out of the ground like tongues of 
flame; alluding to the fiery yellow-red colour of the crocus. 
Of. In Mem lxxvm — 

“ Deep tulips dashed with fiery dew, 
Laburnum’s dropping-wells of fire ” 

Sophocles has xP v,rav 7V s Kpinos, ‘ gold-gleaming crocus,’ and 
Wordsworth (Ru'h) talks of flowers that set the hills on fire. 
This description recalls Homer, 11 xiv. 346 .— 

“ Thick new-born violets a carpet spread ” (Pope), 
and the succeeding lines. Also cf Milton, P. L iv. 692-703 

93 amaracus, the modern mcnycnam, an aromatic fragrant 
plant, asphodel, a lily-shaped plant, the roots of which were 
eaten; often mentioned by Greek authors Homer, Od u. 639, 
describes the shades of heroes as haunting an asphodel meadow. 
Milton, P L lxj 1040, has “ Pansies, and violets, and asphodel.” 

99 ran riot, grew in straggling luxuriance 

102 crested peacock. The cicsted peacock (Lat. pai o cnitatns), 
the male bird, wjas sacred to Heri and Juno, 

103 golden fcloud, gold coloured cloud. The Gods are 
described by HSmcr, II xm. 523, as sitting on golden clouds. 
See also the passage from // xiv. 343 alluded to above, 1 94, 
Note Ilerf 1 retnes into tins cloud when Pans has made his 
awaid 

105. the voice of her, the voice of Here, the gold-throned 
Queen of Heaven 

107. the Gods rise up. So in Homer, Iliad xv. 85, the gods 
rise up at Here’s approach ; os also in honour of Zeus, II. l. 532. 

Ill to embellish state, <o decorate the lordly position with 
grand sui roundings. 

112. river-sunder'd champaign, plain intersected by rivers. 
Cf “ Champaigns nched with plenteous rivers,” Shake., Lear, 



113 labour’d nine . ore, mines which no amount of labour 
can exhaust of their ore. See Recollections of the Arabian Rights, 
1 146, Note. 

114. honour—homage. Some verb must be supplied here, 
such as ‘ I proffer.’ 

116 mast-thronged towers, whose still harbour waters, 
surrounded by tall towers, are crowded with masts under the 
shadow of her citadel. 

120 which of an, which all men a ; m at in every active 
endeavour. 

121. fitted to the season, adapted to deal suitably with each 
special crisis. 

wisdom-bred and throned of wisdom Power that springs 
from and is trained by wisdom (and not fiom mere brute force), 
and that is raised to its lofty position by the wisdom with which 
it is exeroised Lowell, Piometheni, says, “True power was 
never bom of brutish strength ” 

124 all from the sceptre-Btaff, weakened by age, becomes 
unable any longer to wield the sceptre. 

126 a shepherd yet ldng-born See Introduction 

127 should come Gods, ought to be a most welcome offer 
(both from the appropriateness of the gift as coming from a queen 
and being given to a king’s son, and) because it is only m the 
possession of power that men can be like the Gods 

129 quiet seats Cf Lucretius, De Serum Rat, in. IS, 
“ sedesque quietae Quas neque concutiunt venti ” 

1.10 above the thunder. See the description at the conclusion 
of The Lotos-Raters, also Imereti us .— 

“ The Gods, who haunt 
The lucid interspace of world and world 
Where never creeps a cloud, or moves a wind, 

Nor ever falls the least white star of snow, 

Nor ever lowest roll of thunder moans ” 

134 out at arm’s-length, as if to give it to Held. 

133 flatter’d his spirit, gratified his ambitious thoughts, or, 
took bis fancy 

136. clear, blight and spotless, o’erthwarted, crossed,— 
frequently used by Chaucer, also by Dryden, Milton, and 
Clarendon. 

137. bmen-headed The Greek word xoXnij, generally trans¬ 
lated brass, denoted a kind of bronze metaL 

138. pearly, an epithet suggestive of whiteness and coldness. 
Observe the absence of colour and warmth in this picture of the 
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goddess of chastity; contrast the warm colouring in the succeed¬ 
ing description of Aphrodite, the goddess of love. 

140 angry cheek, angry because of the effect which Here’s 
tempting offer of mere power seems to have on Pans 

142 self-reverence consequence. This is among the best 
known and oftenest quoted passages in Tennyson’s poems. Pallas 
here answers the persuasive arguments of Her& by asserting that 
•power in its tiuest and noblest sense does not mean regal sway 
over others, but mastery and government of self. 

144. yet not . consequence, j et though I talk of power, the 
object of life should not be mere power, for power comes of her own 
accord to the true liver without his seeking it; but real wisdom 
consists in living in obedience to law and to fixed principles of duty, 
in carrying these principles fearlessly into action, and in doing 
wbat is right for its own Bake, regardless of the immediate 
results. Cf Ode on the Death of the Duke of Wellington, 11 
201-5 — 

“Not once or twice in our rough island-story, 

The path of duty was the way to glory: 

He that walks it, only thirsting 
For the right, and learns to deaden 
Love of self-” 

131. sequel . fairer. No gift that I could offer, to be won 
by your award, could enhance my beauty. Look at me with eyes 
unseduced by jbnlies such as Herd’s offer of power, and you will 
see that I am essentially the fairest. 

134, yet, indeed perfect freedom.” But if, as it may be, 
your eyes, daztled by the bi lght beauty of unveiled goddesses, 
are unable to Distinguish true fairness without being influenced 
by a bnbe, this much will I promise you, that, my claim being 
acknowledged,?I will be your close and constant friend; so that, 
invigorated by my influence, yon shall be filled with energy and 
enthusiasm sufficient to uige you through the storms and perils 
of a life of great deeds, until j our powers of endurance become 
strengthened by frequent tiial, and your will, grown to maturity, 
after experiencing every variety of trial, and haiing become 
identical with the absolute rule (of duty), find perfect freedom 
in willing obedience to that rule 

The sentiment of this fine passage is illustrated in Wordsworth’s 
Ode to Duty See also the second collect, morning prayer, in the 
Church of England Book of Common Prayer, “ O God whose 
service is perfect freedom.” 

167. or hearing would not hear, or though he heard my words 
would not take heed of them. 

170. Malian AphroditO beautiful. Idalian = from Idahum, a 
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town in Cyprus, sacred to Aphrodite. She is also called Cypris 
and Cypna from. Cyprus 

171. fresh as the foam. * Aphrodite ’ means ‘ foam-born ’ (Gk. 
d>ppos, foam). She is said to have risen out of the wares of the 
sea. See the description of Aphrodite towards the end of The 
Prince** 

“When she came 

From barren deeps to conquer all with love.” 

Paphlan wells. Paphos, a town in Cyprus, where Aphro¬ 
dite is said to hare first landed after her birth from the waves. 
Hence she is sometimes styled Papha. 

172 rosy Observe the warmth and colour of this description 
in the epithets —rosy fingers, warm brows, yolden hair, lueul 
throat, i osy-wlnte feet, {/lowing sunlights 

174. ambrosial. An epithet often used by Homer of the hair 
of the gods, it means ‘of heavenly fi agTance, ’ cf. above, “that 
smelt ambiosially.” 

golden, gleaming hke gold Homer frequently styles 
Aphrodite “ the golden ” 

180 subtle triumph The sly, meaning smile showed how- 
confident she was of victory, she knew well the kind of gift 
that would most tempt Pam 

184 laugh’d. Aphrodite is often styled <pi\oppei$fy, laughter - 
loving, by Homei 

185. raised his arm, in order to give the apple to Aphrodite. 

188. I am alone, i e 1 1 have been and still am alone.’ 

192. am I not fair? Cf Theocr xx 19 20 — 

“ 0 shepherds, tell the truth' Am I not fair ’’’ 

103 my love, he whom I love, Pans . cf Lat. nosttr amor 

195 wanton star, a wild leopard, full of fiohc and with 
bright soft eyes hke the light of the evening star 

197. crouch’d fawning. The influence of beauty, or, more 
often, of chastity, in taming wild beasts is alluded to by poets, 
ancient and modern. Thus in the Homeric hymn to Aphrodite, 
the goddess is fawned upon by “ wolves griBly grey and leopards 
swift ” ; cf. also Una and her lion m Spenser’s faerie Queen. 

202 whirling Simois, the river was full of eddies produced by 
the curving banks 

204. my tallest pines (Enone calls the pines her own because 
she knew and loved them so well; Oreads, like Dryads, tended 
the trees. The pines were out down to make ships for Paris’s 
expedition to Sparta. Ida supplied wood to Troy for many 
purposes, funeral pyres, etc.; see Homer, //. xxiii. 117. 
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206. plumed, formed a crest upon, as feathers upon a helmet j 
cf. .Enid 316 — 

“A shattered archway plumed with fern.” 

206 blue gorge, the narrow ravine full of purple shadow. 

208. foster’d, held the nests of the unfledged eaglet. For 
callow, cf. Lat. cal mu, Skt khalaii. 

t 215. trembling stars. The twinkling of the stars is compared 
with the vibration produced in a body by any loud sound. Cf. 
‘tingling stars,’ Morte d’Arthur, 1 199. 

220 the Abominable, Ens, the goddess of strife. See Intro¬ 
duction 

223 bred, originated. 

229. ev’n on this hand, sworn by this hand of mine ; or 
sworn, taking my hand in his own 

230. seal'd It. Has he not ratified the oath l>y kisses and 
tears* 

239 pass before, throw thy shadow upon. 

242 fiery thoughts, thoughts of revenge. 

244. catch the Issue, apprehend the result. 

250 never child be born She shudders at the notion of having 
a child by Pans. Some accounts say that her child was born and 
named Corytfius. 

251 to vek me, to remind me, by his resemblance to his 
father, of hist father’s treachery. 

254 their [shrill happy laughter, the louil joyous laughter of 
Pans and Helen 

256. andept love, former lover, Paris. 

259. Caasaindra, daughter of Priam She was gifted by 
Apollo with the power of prophesying the truth, with the draw¬ 
back that her predictions Bhould never be believed. When she 
predicted to the Trojans the siege and destruction of their city, 
they shut her up in prison as a mad woman On the fall of 
Troy she became the slave of Agamemnon, and was murdered 
along with her master by his wife Clytemnestra. 

260. a fire daaceB. Cf Cassandra’s speech in ASschylns, 
Agamemnon, 1256: irawai, oTov rd irvp hrlpxertu SI /tm, “Ah me, 
the fire, how it comes upon me now ” 

264. all earth .. fire. Cf. Webster, Duchess of Malfi, iv 2: 

“ The heaven o’er my head seems made of molten hrwwc- " 
The earth of flaming sulphur.” ^ 
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Introduction. 

This poem was first published in 1832. In Homer’s Odyssey ix. 
82, a description is given of Ulysses’s arrival in bis wanderings,, 
at the land of the Lotos-eaters : “ But on the tenth day we set 
foot on the land of the Lotos-eaters, who feed on food of flowers. 
And there we set foot on shore and drew ns water. And forth¬ 
with my ship-mates took their noonday meal by the swift ships. 
But when we had tasted our food and drink, I sent forward ship¬ 
mates to go and ask what manner of men they might be who 
lived in the land by bread, having picked out two men and sent 
a third with them to be a herald. And they went their way 
forthwith and mixed with the Lotos-eaters; so the Lotos-eaters 
plottfid-JWtJiar-m to our ship-mates, but gave them of lotos to 
eat But whoever of them ate the honey-sweet fruit of the lotos, 
no longer was he willing to bring back tidings or to come back ; 
bat there they wished to abide, feeding on the lotos with the 
Lotos-eaters, and all forgetful of home.” 

This lotos is an African plant, known as the Cyrenean lotus It 
is a low thorny shrub, and is still prized at Tunis and Tripoli, 
under the name of jujube 

“It may be fanciful, but we have often thought that, as Mr. 
Tennyson was indebted to Homer for the suggestion of The Lotos- 
Haters, so he must have been fresh from the study of Bion and 
Moschus when he sate himself down to the composition of that 
delicious poem. In two of their exquisite fragments are to be 
found all those qualities which characterise Mr Tennyson’s poem 
—its languifLatid dreamy beaut y, its soft an d luscious ve rse, its 
tone, its sentiment.” (TuC~w {ne ConihittTSlhi/aziw, <1 uly, 1880). 
Bee the passages beginning els rbaov S SeiXol in Bion, Idyll lv , 
and sal itbvos l<rrl SiXaasa in Moschus, Idyll v 

“With Bion and Moschus we cannot but think that he must 
have been lingering over Thomson’s Castle of Indolence.” (J. C 
C.) See the passages — 

“Was nought around but images of rest-” 

“ Meantime unnumbered streamlets played-” 

“ A pleasant land of drowBiked it was-” 

in The Castle of Indolence 

In The Lotus-Eaters Tennyson gives dramatic expression to 
that mood of weary disgust in which doubts will force, themselves 
on the mini whether life has any prize to offer worth the toil and 
trouble of winning. 
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Notes. 

1. lie said, he, the leader of the expedition, Ulysses. 

3. in the afternoon. So in Theocritus, hi xni , the Argonauts 
came in the afternoon to a land where they cut “sharp flower- 
ingrush and galingale ” See below. 

4. always afternoon, with none of the fresh briskness of 
Siorning 

5. swoon, he motionless as in a faint. 

6. breathing, with the heavy sighing sound of a man dreaming 
a tedious dream. 

S. like a downward smoke. Thin as a streak of mist, the 
stream seemed to fall and to rest a moment ere it fell to the next 
ledge of rock Perhaps this is the poet’s recollection of the 
Staubach Palls at Lauterbrunnen. 

along the cliff . did seem “ What a delicately true pic¬ 
ture have wo here—where we feel also the poet’s remarkable 
faculty of making word and rhythm an echo and auxiliary of 
the sense Not only have we the three ciesuras respectively after 
1 fall ’ and ‘pause ’ and ‘ fall,’ but the length and soft amplitude 
ot the vowel sounds with liquid consonants aid in the realization 
of the picture, reminding of Milton's beautiful^ From mom To 
noon he fell, fiqm noon to dewy eve, A summei's day ’ ” (Roden 
Noel, in The CQiitempm ai t) Review ) 

9 slow-dropping lawn, letting fall with slow motion 
gauze-like veil of mist. On the stage the appearance of a 
stream falling : a a cloud of foam-flakes is actually represented 
by allow mg at almost transparent piece of lawn or gauze to 
dioop fiom ub< re. This fact was pointed out to Tennyson by a 
critic, who obs( ived “Mr Tennyson should not go to the boards 
of a theatre, but to nature heiself, for his suggestions ” Tennyson 
had, as a fact, sketched this picture from nature herself, while 
on a tour m the Pyrenees, it being bis custom, as he himself has 
told us, to chronicle “ m four or five words oi more, whatever 
might strike me as picturesque in nature ” Mist is again 
compared to a veil in In Mem. lxvi , 

“ The mist is drawn, 

A lucid veil, from coast to coast ” 

12. some through broke Some streams suddenly appeared 
crossed with flickering bars of light or shadow. 

13. slumberous sheet of foam, a lazily-moving sheet of foam 

13. aged snow, snow that has lam umnelted for many years 

18, Up-doxnb the shadowy pine. The line of dark pine-trees 

stretched up the sides of the HU, standing out above the matted 
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brush-wood. Clomh is the O. K form of the preterite of climb, 
clamb is also found. 

19 charmed sunset. The light of the setting sun seemed to 
be enchanted by the beauty of the landscape, and to be loth to 
leave it 

21. yellow down, the low hills covered with the yellow lotus. 
Down is derived from O. E dun, a hill 

23 set with, planted with, galingale, a swoet-smelhng marsh* 
plant with light green flowers. 

24 seemed the same, seemed unaffected by change. 

2a. the keel, the ship, part for the whole cf. Lat canna 

26. pale flame Their dark faces seemed pale with the rosy 
light of the sunset behmd them. 

32 far shores, seemed to sound with Bad and angiy voice 
upon distant unknown shores ; the sound of the waves no longer 
reminded them of their island-home across the sea. 

34 thin grave, feeble as the voices of ghosts 

36. his beating hefirt He heaid the pulsations of Mb own 
heart • cf. Lord Houghton — 

“ And the beating of my own heart was all the sound I heard." 

37. sat them down. Them is here grammatically in the dative 
case, commonly called the ‘ dative of interest,’ or the * ethic 
dative ’. cf * hie thee home,’ ‘ fare thee well ’ 

33 between the Bun and moon Since the sun set in the west 
in front of them, the moon rose behmd them. 

42 wandering foam, as opposed to the stationary fields of 
fruitful crops on land. Cf In Mem. vi, * wandering grave ’ (of 
the sea). 

Chomo Soso 


Choric song, a song sung by the whole company 

47. blown roses, full-blown, and so shedding their petals. 

49 In a gleamlsg pass, m a mountain pass wheie the light is 
faintly reflected from the bright particles of mica and quartz m 
the granite of the rocks. 

50. gentlier on the spirit lies Cf. Moschus, Idyll n 3 — 

“ When sleep that sweeter on the eyelids Ires 
Than honey, and doth fetter down the eye 
With gentle band.” 

With the whole of this song may be compared Theocritus, Idyll v., 
and Moschus, Idyll v. 
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55. long-leaved flowers weep, the water flowers droop their 
long leaves like the branches of a weeping willow. 


61. the first Of things Cf. the Greek rd irpfira and the Latin 
prima (e g prima viiorum) denoting the noblest and best, 
still, continually 

63. Slumber's holy balm. Sleep is considered holy because 
ft om its innocence, hamilessness, and healing power it should be 
looked on as sacred Shakespere calls sleep “balm of hurt 
minds,” and “ innocent ” in Macbeth 
69. the roof and crown, we, who aie the highest and most 
finished product of nature. 

ill. 

71 the folded branch The leaf is gently enticed from the 
folding compass of the bud by the soft airs blowing around the 
branch 

73 and takes no care, without forethought oi anxiety of its 

13 fast rooted, not moved about as we have been If leaf, 
fruit, and flower toil not, but are bom, glow, and die without 
trouble, why should tie toil’ 

76 adown, generally an adverb = downwards, here used as a 
preposition; foom O. E. oj-dune, from the hill 
78 waxing,(growing; wax is from the same loot as the Skt 
caj, and Lat cky-oi 

| IV 

85. vaulted rer, covering the sea as if with an aiched loof 
86 death Is the end of life Since death will soon close our 
life, why should we not enjoy that life while it lasts ’ Of Bible 
[Reined Vcrnmi), 1 Cor xv 32, “If the dead are not raised, let 
us eat and drink, for to-moirow we die ” 

88. let us alone, leave us here in peace. The piesent tense, 

‘ are,’ states the usual lot and gives vividness and intensity 
91. all things dreadful past. We can take nothing with ns 
from this world , we must leave behind us all our hopes, deeds, 
and possessions, which will soon smk down into the gloomy abyss 
of the past, and be lost to us for ev er. Cf Lucretius, De Rervm 
Nat., m 914, “Short is this enjoyment for poor weak men, 
presently it will be over, and never after may it be called back. ” 
93. what pleasure evil 7 We can derive no pleasure from 
the toilsome struggle against wrong. 
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95. climbing np tbe climbing wave, mounting to the crest of 
the waves that nse np as the ship nses. Cf. St. Ayitex’ Eve — 

“ Still creeping with the creeping hours.” 

99. were, would be; the subjunctive mood denotes that the 
circumstances exist as yet only in the speaker’s imagination. 


102. amber myrrh-bush, those golden sunset hues which 
seem loth to fade from the myrrh-bush which they light up. Cf. 
above, 1 19, “ The charmed sunset lingered low adown.” 

106 crisping ripples, wavelets that cuil ovei at the edges 
Cf Clanbel, “The bubbling runnel enspeth ” Milton has‘crisped 
brooks ’ Lat atspue, culled 

107. tender spray, lines of soft white foam that gently curve 

109. mild -min ded melancholy, tranquil pensiveness 

111. old faces, the familiar well-remembered faces of the friends 
of our childhood, now dead and gone 

113. urn of brass. 'Cinerary urns are desenbed by Homer as 
being made of gold; see It. 23, 92 and Od 24, 74 Roman urns 
were generally made of marble, alabastei, or baked clay 

\i 

117 are cold are not ready to welcome us with warm comfort 
To the ancient Greeks and Romaus the hearth was the symbol of 
family life and home affections It was coupled with the altar as 
in the plnase ‘‘ pio a> is el foci*,'’ which was used to express 
attachment to all that was most venerable and most dear 

118 inherit us, ha\e succeeded to our possessions; inherit is 
more commonly used with an objective of the thing gained by 
inheritance. 

119. and we should come Cf lit Memoriam, xc — 

’ “ He tasted love w ith half his mind 

. . who first could fling 

This bitter seed among mankind, 

That could the dead, whose dying eyes 
Were closed with wail, resume their life, 

They would but find m child and w ife 
An iron welcome when they nse ” 

120 island princes, the princes of the islands near our home. 
See the account of the princes from the islands of Samos, 
Dulichium, and Zacynthos, who were suitors to Penelope, 
Odysseus’s wife, in Homer, Odys. i. 



THE LOTOS-EATERS. 


eat. In the Ormdmn (13th century) the preterite and past 
participle of eat is written eft 

121 the minstrel. As Phemins, the court-minstrel, sings to 
the suitors, Odys i 

123 Let remain, let the disorder remain, we have no heart 
to check it. 

126 the Gods reconcile, the gods are difficult to propitiate 
•by prayers and offerings 

132. pilot-stars. The pole star and the other stars by which 
the helmsman steers liis course 

vn. 

133 amaranth, a fabulous unfading flower. Milton, P. L m. 
354, has Immortal amarant ” 

moly, a fabulous plant of magic potency— 

“ Black was the root, but milky-white the flower ” 

—given by Heime9 to Odysseus as a counter-charm to tbe en¬ 
chanted draught of Circe. See Homer, Odys x 305, and Milton, 
Comuti 636 

134 lowly, as an adverb, occurs also m The Lady of Shalolt, 
1 146. 

135 Stm, motionless. 

136 dark aqd holy, shaded with clouds and wiapt in a religious 

calm i 

139. dewy edhoes, perhaps ‘ echoes heard in the dewy eventide,’ 
or ‘ sounding siftly from the dripping caves ’ 

142. acanthms, a plant with graceful pendant leaves, whose 
shape is reproduced in the ornamental sculptiue on the capitals 
of Corinthian (jolumns divine, because of its beauty. 

144 only to’hear, not to approach the sea, but only,to listen 
to the sleepy djana-of the tide m the distance. 


147. mellower, seemiug softer and sweeter as the day goes on 

148. alley, lane or avenue. Cf Milton, Cornu* 311 — 

“ I know each lane and every alley green ” 

149 From this point down to line 174 the metre is trochaic, 
tlie accent falling on the first syllable of each foot, while each 
hue has either six oi seven feet with an extra hypermetrical 
syllable 

spicy, fragrant 
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151 seething fine, while the waves were wildly boiling 

152 foam-fountains. The whale can spout up water to a great 
height 

163 equal mind, sedate, unchanging determination. Cf. Hor. 
Od. u. 3 1 — 

JEquam memento rebus in arduis 
Servare mentem. 

154. hollow, full of valleys 

155. careless of mankind, heedless of man and his woes 
This was the Epicurean notion of the gods See Lucretius, Dr 
Rerum Nat in. 18 24 With the whole of this description may 
be compared the Song of the Fates, repeated by Iphigeme at the 
end of the fourth act of Goethe’s Jplageme anf Tann « — 

“ Sie aber, sie bleiben 
In ewigen Festen-' 

156 the bolts, the thunderbolts of Zeus. 

158 golden houses. The epithet ‘ golden ’ is often used by 
Homer of the gods and all their belongings 

gleaming world, the star-lit heavens that surround the 
abode of the gods 

166. roaring deeps and fiery sands, the ocean with its storms, 
the desert with its burning sands, ready to destroy us wretched 
mortals 

162. they find a muBic, etc The sighs and groans of men 
combine into a pleasant harmony to their eais Of Wolds- 
worth’s “The still sad music of humanity.” 

163 steaming up, rising, Jike a smoke, to heaven ancient tale 
Of wrong, an old and oft repeated story of the evils that befall 
mankind. 

164 like a tale strong, affecting their careless ears no 
more than 

“ . a tale 

Told by an idiot, full cf sound and fury. 

Signifying nothing.”—Shaks Macbeth, v 3 26 

167 little dues, the small returns they get for their labour 
in field, vineyard, or olive garden 

169. Blysian valleys, the valleys of Elysium,- the Greek 
heaven ; described by Homer in Odyss iv 563. 

170 Asphodel. See Note to (Enone , 1 95. 
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A DREAM OF FAIR WOMEN. 


Introduction'. 

This poem was first published in 1932, but it has since under¬ 
gone considerable alteration at its author’s hands Its d optio n. 
'&s we have it, is highly wrought and polished, and its style is 
elaborately brilliant Tennyson’s “ ayojdgjieeTrf -the -eonMnon- 
place ” is illustrated in this, perhaps, more than in any other of 
his poems. Thus he writes “ argent ” (1. 158) rather than 
‘ silver,” “orbs” (1 171) rather than “eyes,” while in the note 
to 1 113 will be found a c rowning example of the same 
tendency. In Poems by Two Hi others occurs one entitled 
Antony and Cleopatra, which is probably by Tennyson, and 
which seems to show that the subject of “ the Egyptian ” was 
one that had impressed his imagination even in his boyish days. 
She and Jepthah’s daughter form the chief heroines of the 
Dream The clear-cut outlines of the two figures, placed side 
by side, are tlirQwa_nut with an almost Btartlmg distinctness by 
the striking contiast between them with their surroundings, as 
depicted m the poem—the one, “a queen, with swarthy cheeks 
and hold black eyes,” and the other, “ a maiden pure ” The 
portrait of Cleopatra, however, is more elaborately drawn than 
that of the other, and is the most highly finished of the whole 
gallery. * 

Dr. Bayne (lemons fiom my Masters) calls the Dream of 
Fair Women ohe of Tennyson’s master pieces , and declares that 
none of Ins peems is more characteristic, while there are few, 
if any, that ardmore splendid. “It would,” he continues, “be 
one of those ppems to which I should refer if I were asked to 
name a numbep of pieces illustrative of the superiority of the 
pictorial- art that works with woids to the pictorial art that 
woiks with colirar,” 


1. eyelids . shade C'L The Talking Oal —* Her eyelids 
dropt tlieir silken caves ’ 


prologue 

gypeipj 


id Women,” a poem by Chajicer, m a 

_ s legends, celebrating Cleopatra, Thisbe, Dido, 

lyle and Medea, Lucrece, Anadne. Philomela, Phillis, and 

nionrotra is Mina the null! r.rxe of Diannc’o 


Cleopatra is thus the only one of Chaucer’s 
» portrayed by Tennyson The “ goodness " of these “ far- 
_ . med brides of ancient song” consisted mainly in their faith¬ 

fulness to husbands who were faithless to them. 



NOTES, 


3 the morning star of song. Chauoer (1328-1400) is called the 
morning star of poetry because he is the first of the great English 
poets, and heralded, as it were, the approach of the rest. See 
Denham, Elegy on Cooley •— 

"Old Chaucer, hke the mommg-star, 

To ns discovers day from far.” 
who made below, who made his “music of the spheres” 
audible on earth ; who delighted mankind with his sublime,, 
“heaven-descended” strains. 

5 Dan Chaucer. Dan is the Span don, from Lat. dommm, 
lord, master, sir; a title of hononr ougmally applied to monks 
and afterwards used familiarly or sportively, as here Shake- 
spere (L L L m. 182) has “Dan Cupid,” and Spenser writes 
(of Geoffry Chaucer) — 

“Old Dan Geoffry, in whose gentle spriglit 
The pure well-head of poetry did dwell.” 
warble. To toarble is to sing as a bird, to carol. Hence it is 
applied to natural and spontaneous, as opposed to artistic and 
elaborate, poetiy. So Milton, ISAllegro, 133, 134 — 

"Or sweetest Shakespeare, fancy’s child, 

Warble his native wood-notes wild.” 
whose sweet still, whose poetry fonned an introduction 
to those outpourings of verse (alluding to Spenser, Sidney, Sliake- 
spere, etc ) of which the glorious age of Queen Elizabeth is full, 
and which we still read and admire The "times” are 
“spacious” not on account of their length, but because they 
give room to so many great poisons (poets, statesmen, etc.) and 
mighty events 

9 the knowledge tears My appreciation of tho poet’s skill 
kept me from entering into and distinctly apprehending the sub¬ 
ject-matter of his poem, though at the same time those strauge 
stories affected me with the deepest pity. 

15. beauty and anguish. I saw that everywhere it was the 
fate of beautiful women to undergo wrong and suffering; beauty 
was always accompanied by anguish and led to death. Cf. Byron, 
Chide Harold, iv, 42 — 

‘ 1 The fatal gift of beauty, which became 

A funeral dower of piesent woes and past-” 

(a passage which is a free translation of Filicaja’s Sonnet to Italy) 

17. brides of ancient song, Chaucer’s heroines* see note to 
1 2 

18 peopled stars The dark void of my slumber was filled, 
with the images of these women, conspicuous for their beauty 
and their wrongs. 
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19. insult . wars. The mmdls, etc., were inflicted on these 
women, and the wars were on their account. 

21. clattering . hoofs Notice how the sound echoes the 
sense in this line. See notes to Morte d'Aithur, 11. 50, 69, 13S. 

22 crowds, i e crowds of women who had taken refuge m the 
temples 

27 the tortoise. The “ tortoise ” (Lat tesludo) was a sort of 
«shed with a strong roof overlaid with raw hides, which was 
placed upon rollers, and under shelter of which besiegers could 
approach the walls of a fortress they wished to hatter or under¬ 
mine Originally it consisted of shields held locked together by 
a body of men over their heads, and so presented the appearance 
of the shell of a tortoise The besieged tried to crush the 
“ tortoise” by hurling heavy masses of stone or masonry upon it. 
See Caesar, Bill Gall, v 43 , Virgil, yEncid n 440-449 

29 hurst fire. The blasts of hot air that precede the 
advancing flames come rushing through the temple-doors (see 
1. 22) as they give way befoie the conflagration. 

33 squadrons and squares Squad) on is formed, with the 
suffix -one, from It squadra, which again is the same word aB 
the Eng square, and both are from Lat (ex) quadrat e, which is 
from quadrus (for quaterus), four-cornered, formed from qnatuor, 
four brazen plates, armour composed of plates of metal 

34. scaffold^. The poet had probably in Ins mind’B eye the 
fate of such wqrnen as Alary Queen of Scots and Lady Jane Grey 
still sheits of water, such as those into which the women 
of Turkish hatpins, suspected of faithlessness, weie thiown 

divers woes, various calamities Divers is the old Fr 
masc , of which the fern is diceise (Lat. dtvei ms, various) 

37 so shapej etc. “ When a man is wide awake he thinks and 
imagines connectedly; when he is deep asleep his dreams have 
again a dreanx-like coherence and consistency , m the interval 
between perfeet wakefulness and perfect sleep image follows 
image without definable bond of connexion” (Bayne). 

38 bluster way The tide is mnniug landwards and the 
wind is blowing in the same direction, so that the waves break 
the more violently. 

39. crisp spray. The foam-flakes are torn by the wind 
from the edge of the suif and go fixing along the beach For 
crisp see The Lotos-Eaters, 1 106, and note 

M, I started",'-, start. Cf (Enone, 1 18 ; and Virgil’s Ant 
videt aut vidtsse putat, ‘ He sees or thinks he sees ’; and Alilton’s 
{P. X/. i.713) ‘ages, or dreams he sees.’ 

43, as When. . cheek. As when the impulse to do a noble 
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deed suddenly courses through the brain and sends the blood 
surging into the cheeks j so I started in my sleep with a sense of 
pain at what I saw, being determined to perform some heroic 
action on behalf of these suffering women, and tried to vent my 
indignation in words 

46 saddle-bow, the arched front of the ancient saddle. 

47. leaguer’d, »e., beleaguered, besieged. Germ layer, a 


The mom is represented as having halt fallen, 
again to nse, as she stept across the eastern honzon, the threshold 
of the sun—thus figuring the incomplete and ineffectual day¬ 
break 

70 festooning tree, joining tree to tree by their t railing 
wreaths. 

71 lush, luxuriant 'in growth Lush is short for lushicni, 
which, again, is a conuption of histious, formed by adding the 
suffix -ous to lusty (Skeat). Cf. Shake Temp u 1. 52 —“How 
lush and lusty the grass looks ' how green 1 ” 




The landscape of his dream seemed familiar 
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of the fen districts of Lincolnshire, where he was bom and lived 


74 the tearful dawn, the dank, dewy twilight of the faint, 
dull dawn 

78 empty, vacant, and so ready to receive any new impressions. 
It is well known that a scent will often bring vividly back to the 
mind some old scene or event 


83 within call, within calling distance. 

-87 a daughter of the gods. Helen was the daughter ofNf 
Jupiter and Leda. For divinely tall, cl Princess, Prologue, * 
“Her stature more than mortal” f*o Ovid {/asf 2 503) de¬ 
scribes Romulus as pitlcha et htanano major, ‘beautiful and of 
more than human size ’ 


89 her loveliness speech. Her beauty so abashed and 
surprised me that it prevented me from uttering the words of 
admiration that rose quickly to my lips 

91 the star-like . eyes, the calm, pathetic looks of sorrow 
coming from divinely-beautiful eyes 

92 in her place, m the place where she was standing 

94 no one destiny Fate ordered my hie lor me, and no one 
can alter or amend what fate decrees 


93 many died, it m the Troian war, fighting on Helen's 
account 

99 free, lqadily, boldly 

100. one, ke Iphigeneia, the daughter of Agamemnon, the 
leader of the} Greek army in the Trojan wai When the Greek 
fleet, on its Way to Troy, was detained by contiary winds at 
Aulis, m ordir to appease the gods Iphigeneia was sacrificed to 
Artemis { 

101 sick, ftill of disgust and loathing 

106 which men, etc This hue oiigmally stood — 

“Which yet to name my spirit loathes and fears.” 

The change has apparently been made that there might he no 
doubt wbat the “sad place” was. lion years means ‘times 
when men were harsh and cruel ’ 

109 my voice dream, my voice was choked with my 
sobs, as people in dreams try to speak and cannot Cf Lotos- 
eaters, 1 6 

111. with wolfish eyes Ihey hungered impatiently for her 
death, that they might continue their voyage. See note to 1 
100 . 

113 * the high masts more. The masts “ flicker ” and the 
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crowds, etc , “waver,” because her eyes were misty with tears. 

“ The bright death” is the flashing knife-blade, the effect being 
put for the cause. When first published (1830), this stanza ran 

“ The tall masts flickei’d as they lay afloat; 

The temples, and the people, and the shore; 

One drew a sharp knife through my tender throat. 
Slowly—and nothing more." 

117 a downward brow, a brow bent towards the ground. Cf ° 
Gk. Karq^t, downcast. 

120 my home, the palace of Menelaus at Lacedaemon, which 
she left in order to accompany Paris to Troy 

121 her slow sea Her words, slowly and clearly articu¬ 
lated, fell upon the silence with that startling distinctness with 
which the first heavy raindrops of a thunderstorm fall upon a 
tranquil and motionless sea 

124 That I, etc Cf 1. 131, which explains this line 

12a rise, bank, knoll 

126. one, » e. Cleopatra, queen of Egypt Mark Antony repudi¬ 
ated Octavia for her, and the battle of Actium followed (B c 81), 
in which he was defeated by Augustus Caesar. Hearing that Cleo¬ 
patra was dead, he stabbed himself, but was afterwards earned into 
her presence, and died in her arms She then attempted to 
fascinate Augustus (“that cold-blooded Caesar”) with her charms, 
as she had fascinated Julius Caesar previously, but, not succeed¬ 
ing, she killed herself by the bite of an asp, and so deprived 
Augustus of the glory of cairying her as a captive in his trium¬ 
phal procession (“ With a wonn I balked his fame ”) 

128 brow-bound gold, with a tiara of sparkling gold round 
her brows Cf. Shelley, Prometheus Unbound, l.— 

“ And thine omnipotence a crown of pain. 

To cling like burning gold lound thy dissolving brain,” 

—where the torture of the red-hot iron band or crown is alluded to. 

130 ‘I govern’d moods,’ I goiemed men m all their 
moods because I could easily change and accommodate myself to 
them. Cf Shake A'and C’. u 2 240,241 — 

“ Age cannot wither her nor custom stale 
Her iutmite variety ” 

132 like the moon flow As the tides follow the moon’s 
changes, so men’s passions were subject to my wishes aud 
caprices Cf. Ford, Witch of Edmonton, q. 2 .— 

“You are the powerful moon of my blood’s sea, 

To make it ebb and flow into my face, 

As your looks change.” 
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137. ‘nay—yet, etc. She corrects her previous statement; 
there is another thing that annoys her, viz, that her charms 
had no power over Augustus. -See note to L 126. 

139. prythee or prithee is a fusion of ‘pray thee,’ which is for 
‘I pray thee ’ 

141 with whom neck. They were superior to fortune, and 
commanded all the gifts that she could bestow’. Cf Milton, 
Sonnet to Cromwell. — 

“ On the neck of crowned fortune proud 
Hast reared God’s trophies ” 

Sublime means ‘aloft,’ ‘on high’ (Lat. subhmw, lofty) 

143. the Nilns nod. The river Nile oveiflows its banks 
during a fixed period every year “ At our nod,” at our bidding 
Cf Lat nitmen, ‘nod,’ and so ‘command, will ’ 

145. ‘we drank sleep “Libyan,” t.e African, or here 
Egyptian Cf Shaks A. and On 4 21 — 

“ f'leo I drank him (Antony) to his bed ” 

146 out-burned Canopus, were brighter than the star Canopus, 
a brilliant star of the first magnitude in the rudder of Argo, a 
constellation of the southern hemisphere It was so called 
either from the old Egyptian city Canopus or from an Egyptian 
god of that name. 

148 the strife, ‘lovers’ quarrels’, cf Shaks A. and C. ii 4. 
1S-20 - I 

“ Weo That time—0 times 1 — 

I laudhed lnm out of patience , and that night 
I laughed him into patience.” 

150 my Hercules, my valiant lieio There is also an allusion 
to Antony’s fondness for mutating Hercules, from whom he 
claimed to pe descended Antony would sometimes figure as 
Hercules, while Cleopatra took the part of Omphale See Shaks 
A and C n 4 22-23, and l 3 84, where'Cleopatra calls him 
“this Herculean Homan ” 

151 my mailed Bacchus He was clad in armour, as being 
just back from W’ar Bacchus combines the notions of boon- 
c impamon at out potations (see L 145) and of youthful lover, 
since Bacchus was the god of wine, and was also “ever fair and 
young ” (Dryden) He was also the conqueror of India, “ My 
mailed captain ” was the original reading, 

153 there he died, i e he did indeed die there See note to 
1. 126 

when 1 heard other; when I heard him utter my name with 
his latest breathy I would not endure the fear I had of Augustus’s 
intentions, and so was determined to die 
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155. with a worm fame See note to 1. 126. Cleopatra 
(Shake. A. and C v. 2 243) calls the asp “the pretty worm of 
Nllus.” Milton (P L ix. 1068) ealla the serpent “that false worm," 

156 what left? i e, for me to do; cf. Shake. A. and C. iv 
15 23-26. 

158. polished argent, the surface of hei breast, white and 
smooth as burnished silver (Lat argentum) See Introduction, 
and cf. Eunpides, Hecuba, 558-561 

160 aspick’s. Aspic is the Provencal form of the old Fr 
aspe (Gr Amrts). Shakeapere (A. and C v 2 296, 354) also 
has aspicl, perhaps by assimilation to basilisk 

161 a Queen, t.e retaining all my queenly dignity and state 
See Shakespere’s description of her death, A and C v 2. 283- 
331, and cf Horace, Odes, i 37, 31, “ Non humilis muher ” 

163. a name, » e renowned, famous See Ulysses, 1 11 

164 worthy spouse, worthy of a husband who was a Komau 
and not of some inferior race 

165 her utterance. Like a full-stiinged lyie when it is 
played upon, so her musical voice, acted upon by \aiious emo¬ 
tions, passed from one tone to another, and went thiough the 
w hole scale of notes with living force. For “ struck by all p.is- 
sion,” cf. Locksley Hall, 33 - 

“ Love took up the harp of life, and smote on all the clioids with 

Cf also Milton, P. L xi 561-563, and L’Alhgio, 142 

171 fill'd sound The pieicmg light of her eyes, when she 
laised them from the ground, filled up the pauses m her speech 
so delightfully that I aid not notice when she Btopped speaking 

173 still darts Cupid still heated the tips of lus arrows 
with the fire of hei eyes, i e still, as in her life-time, her glances 
were the most pow erful incentn es to lo\ e In Spenser's Hymn of 
Beauty, 241, beauty’s eyes ate represented as “darting their little 
fierce lances,” and Milton has “ love-darting eyes ” ( Comus , 753) 

174 they love As burniug-glasses collect and concentiatc 
the sun’s rays, so hei eyes gathered into their two blight oibs all 
the power of love 

177. undaszled, here used intransitively, 1 ceased to be dazzled ’ 
His feelings had been overcome by her beauty and splendoui. 

179 the crested bird, the cock 

184 fari-heard . moon, heard a long way off in the still 
moon-light 

157 the splinter’d shine, the spires or points of the jagged 
rocks shine like silver in the moon-light. 
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t 189. as one, etc As a man, musing on the sunny lawn out¬ 
side some cathedral, when he hears through the open door the 
organ sending its waves of sound up to the ceiling and down to 
the floor and the singing of the anthem by the choir, is captivated 
by the music and comes to a stand-still,—so, etc. Laves means 
'bathes, pervades.’ 

195. her tow. Jephthah, the Gileadite, vowed that if God 
would give him victory over the Ammonites he would offer up as 
a burnt offering “ whatsoever came forth from the doors of his 
house to meet him ” when he returned from battle “ And 
Jephthah came to Mizpah into his house, and behold his daughter 
came out to meet him with timbrels and with dances ” (Bible, 
Judges, xi). “To save’’means to redeem, to fulfil, the vow. 
Some authorities, howevei, consider it improbable that Jeph- 
thah’s daughter was actually immolated, since the Jewish law 
forbade human sacrifices. She was rather condemned to per¬ 
petual celibacy 

199 welcome light, gay greeting The “ timbrel ” (Lat iym- , 
panum, a drum) is a kind of tambourine 

201. ‘ Heaven oath ’ That rash vow of youi father’s is 
placed first by God on the list of crimes, as being the most 
heinous. 

202 she high, she answered loftily, proudly 

203 nor once alone, nor should I be ready to die only once. 

I icould =Ij should lie willing 

205. single, solitary ; she was hei father’s only child 

207 erejmy flower, etc , while I was still a young maiden, and 
before I cobld become a mother. 

209 'my God grave. The love of my God, of my country, 
and of my lather formed a threefold cord that gently lowered me 
into my gfave ; i e it was the love of these three that induced 
me patienqy to submit to death ' 

213 ‘no fair blame I am destined to have no son to take 
away from me the reproach of being unmarried and childless 
This among the Jews was a reproach to women, because each 
hoped to be the maternal ancestor of the promised Messiah 
Cf. Antigone’s lament (Sophocles, Antig 846-876). 

216 leaving, etc For two months before her sacrifice (accoid- 
ing to the poem) she “ went wuth her companions and bewailed 
her virginity upon the mountains ” (Judges xi. 37, 38). 

218 promise bower, the hope of marriage and of haung 
children “ Bower ” has its old meaning of chamber. 

220 battled, embattled. Old Fr embasttller, to furnish with 
fortifications. The word has no etymological connection with battle. 



225 saw ,, flame, saw God cleave the darkness asunder with 
the lightning flash Cf. Horace, Odes, 1 34* Diespiter igni 
corusco nubila dividens, ‘Jupiter dividing the clouds with 
glittering fire. 1 

226 everlasting hills, a Biblical expression, and therefore 
appropriate in the mouth of a Jewish maiden See Bible, Genesis, 

227. I heard Ills I heard God’s voice Bpeakmg to me in 
the thunder, and I was so strengthened by it that my grief w$s 
turned into a feeling of superiority to all human ills 

231 how beautiful etc. Cf. Horace, Odes, hi 2. 13, Dulce 
et decorum est pro patna mori, ‘ A sweet and comely thing it is 
to die for one’s country.’ 

234. I subdued me, I subjected myself Me is reflexive. 

236. sweetens the spirit, takes all bitterness from my heart 

233. hew’d MInneth. See Bible, Judges, xi 33, 26. 

241 looked her lips, i e ceased speaking Cf Milton, Cornua, 
756, “ I had not thought to have unlocked my lips ” 

243. tbridding, passing through. Thnd is a doublet of 
thread Cf Dryden, Pal. and Arc. , 494: “ one (the snake) thnds 
the brake ” 

boskage, thickets, jungle, bush, which last is the M E. 
busch, busk. Shake. (Temp iv. 1 81) has “ my boxly acres ” and 
Milton (Comus, 313) has “ every bosky bourn.” 

247. when dead The close of the old year and the com¬ 
mencement of the new year are celebrated m England by ringing 
the church bells Shortly before the clock strikes twelve at 
night the bells stop ringing and begin again when the hour has 
struck. Cf In Mem cvi — 

“ The year is dying in the night; 

Bmg out, wild bells, and let him die,” 

See also The Death of the Odd Year. 

251 Rosamond be I am known as the fair Rosamond, if 
now that I am dead, I am still fair The “ fair Rosamond,” 
daughter of Walter de Clifford, was the mistress of Henry IT. 
She is one of the chief characters m Lord Tennyson’s drama Bechet, 
and Samuel Daniel has a poem entitled The Complaint of Rosa¬ 
mond, in which, from the lower world, she tells her sad story. 

254. see the light, i e. of the sun ; have been bom ‘See’ is 
for ‘ have seen ’ 

255. dragon Eleanor. Eleanor of Aquitaine, Henry’s queen, 
poisoned Rosamond, according to the story In “ dragon eyes ” 
there is an allusion to the sleepless dragon that kept watch over 
the garden of the Hesperides. Cf. Milton, Comus, 393-5 : 
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“ Beauty, like the fair Hesperian tree, . 

Laden with, blooming gold, had need the guard 
t .Of dragon watch with unenclianted eye ” 

Dragon means lit ‘ seeing one,’ t e. ‘ sharp-sighted one ’ (parti¬ 
ciple of Gk Sipxofuu, I see). 

257. fallen . trust, haring lost all hope of comfort and all 
confidence in herself, under her overmastering dread of Eleanor 

259. Fulvla's Fulvia was Antony’s first wife, so that Fulvia 
waste her what Eleanor was to Rosamond. Hence, with her 
mind full of jealous hatred to Fulvia, -Cleopatra substitutes her 
name here for Eleanor’s as a sort of type of “ the married 
woman ” It might be put, “You should have clung to youi 
Fulvia’s waist ” 

2G3. folded, enclosed and secluded from outer things. 

the captain sky. The morning star, which presided 
over his dreams at their commencement (see 11 54-56) 

266. her head. Margaret Roper, daughter of Sir Thomas 
More, who, after her father’s unjust execution (hence “ mur¬ 
dered”) in 1535, got his head taken down from London Bridge, 
kept it as a sacred relie, and died with it in her arms 

267. Joan of Are The Maid, who, in 1428, led the French army 
to victory, raised the siege of Orleans, defeated the English 
general Talbot at Pafay, and saw Charles VII crowned at 
Rheims Shq was afterwards captured and burnt at the stake 
as a witch m 1431 

271. her jfleath Eleanor of Castile, wife of Edwaid I, who 
knew how trifc it is that Love can vanquish the fear of Death 
(for herself) j Edward had been stabbed by the poisoned (’) 
dagger of a Saracen assassin, and the Btory was that she sucked 
the poison fropn the wound, add so saved his life 

274 hlddenfore For ore, see Recollections of the At ahumNiylUn, 
1 146, note ' 

275 no memory Bight. As men make strong efforts to 
recall to their minds great thoughts that they have forgotten, 
but of which they now and then get an inkling; so I, with equal 
effort, tried to collect and enumerate every little sound and sight, 
however indistinct. 

279 with what—how eagerly, This double exclamation m a 
single sentence is a Greek construction. The English idiom 
would be “ With what a dull pain was I encompass’d, and how 
eagerly did I seek ” etc. 

283. as when etc , * e. ‘ I lamented as when ’ etc. Cf ‘ Tears, 
idle tears” that rise in " thinking of the days that are no more ” 
(Prmetss, iv. 25) 
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287- because . heat. As choice herbs, that are culled and 
eaten to cool the fever-parched tongue, but which fail from their 
very sweetness to do so effectually, become themselves withered, 
and leave the body still a prey to its fever; so all words, however 
carefully selected, fail to recall the bitterness of feeling that 
is mixed with the sweetness ; and hence do not give the full 
expression of the emotion, while the heart is overcome by the 
strength of its own feelings. Cf Bible, Psalms, xxxix 2, 3 • “ I 
was dumb with silence . . . and my sorrow was stirred. My 
heart was hot within me, while I was musing the fire burned.” 


MORTE D’ARTHUR. 

Introduction 

This poem was first published m 1842 

King Arthur had been made the hero of so many fictitious 
adventures by the romancers and poets of the Middle Ages that 
the belief was long held by many writers m the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centimes that he 'was an entirely mythical person¬ 
age Modern investigations, however, have proved that Arthur, 
or Artus, was the name of a sixth century war-leader of the 
tribes inhabiting the old divisions of Britain known as Cumbria 
and Strathclyde (sketching from the Severn to the Clyde) 
against the encroaching Saxons from the East and the Piets and 
Scots from the North. 

The earliest legends of his exploits are to be found in the 
Welsh Tales and in the French Romances of the Round Table, the 
stories having crossed the Channel into Brittany, wheie they 
were embodied m Breton lays 

Between 1130 and 1147, Geoffrey of Monmouth introduced the 
legends about King Arthur into Ins Latin History of the 
Britons. 

In 1198, Walter Map (or Mapes), Archdeacon of Oxford, gave 
spiritual life to the old tales recounting merely deeds of animal 
courage and passion, by introducing the legend of the Quest of 
the Holy Grail, an allegorical description of a good man’s 
endeavour after a knowledge of truth and of God, to be gained 
only through a life of purity Holy Grail, a translation of the 
word jSancgreal, was, the legends tell us, the dish used by 
•Toseph of Arimathea to catch some of the blood of Christ as He 
hung wounded on the cross Joseph brought the dish with him 
to England, where it was lost The search for it, the * Quest of 
the Holy Grail,’ was undertaken by many of the knights of the 
Round Table Grail is from the old French graal. Low Latin 



Scott, Mat m\on, canto 1 Intiod 

In Id ter tunes, Sir Walter Scott edited with notes the old 
lomance of Sir J'nxtrem, and introduced into Ins Btidal of Trio - 
manic, a story of King Arthur’s love for a fairy princess 

Lastly, Tennyson in his earlier poems shows that the legends 
of King Arthur and his knights had taken hold of his youthful 
imagination In The Palace of At t, Arthur is spoken of as 
“Mystic Utlier’s deeply wounded son,’ while the poems. Sir 
Lancelot and Guinevere (a fragment), The Lady oj Shalott, Sir 
Galahad, and, finally, Morte d’Atthv.r , are all founded on in¬ 
cidents narrated m the legends Tennyson’s great work. Idylls 
cf the Kinq, as now published, is prefaced by The Cormntj of 
Arthur, an account of Arthur’s mysterious birth and of his corona¬ 
tion ; then comes The Sound Table, St series of pictures of the 
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feats of Arthur’s knights and of the life at Arthur's conrt, and 
the whole concludes with The Passing of Arthur ; an account of 
Arthur’s last great battle and his death. In this last poem is 
incorporated the earlier Marts d!Arthur. 

The Morte d'Arthur is introduced by some prefatory lines 
entitled The Epic, the thread of which is taken up again m 
some concluding lines added at the close. The Epic represents 
four friends sitting together on Christmas Eve; one of them, 
named Everard, is prevailed upon to read aloud portions of 
an epic poem which he had composed at college. The poem 
was originally in twelve books, but the author had thrown them 
into the fire as being “ faint Homeric echoes, nothing worth,” 
in which “nothing new was said”; and the Morte tPArthur is 
represented to be the only remaining fragment of the larger 
work. One of the friends, parson Holmes, had been lamenting 
“the general decay of faith right through the world,” and it is 
as a kind of answer to his despondent talk that Morte d'Arthm 
is read aloud 

In The Epic and in the lines added at the conclusion of the 
original Mai te eF Arthur, and again in the dedication To the 
Queen at the end of the last Idyll, Tennyson tells us of the moral 
purpose he has meant to infuse into his great work The Arthur 
herein depicted is no mere reproduction of Geoffrey’s or Malory’s 
chivalnc hero, and the interest of the poem does not he in its 
being a picture of old times such as would please an antiquarian. 
Its purpose is to typify the continual struggle in man’s heart 
between the lower and the higher instincts of his nature It 
shadows “Sense at war with soul,” evil fighting against good, 
and overcoming it But the triumph of evil is short-lived. 
Excalibur may indeed be cast away and vanish from the earth, 
for,'In the moral as m the physical world, without change there 
can be no progress But “Arthur will come again,” and new 
weapons from heaven will be given to the champions of Truth 
in successive generations The old faith that Arthur was not 
dead but would return, healed of his wound, to help mankind, 
has its counterpart in modern Optimism, which looks forward to 
the steady improvement of the human race and its advance 
towards higher and nobler conditions 

It will be observed that the Morte d’Arthur is more closely 
modelled on Homer than are any of the Idylls In fact, in the 
concentration of the interest on the hero, in the straightforward 
simplicity and martial Terseness of the narrative, as well as in 
the strong vigour of its Saxon diction, this poem stands quite 
apart and in marked contrast to the great series in which it 
was subsequently inserted. 
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The incidents in Arthur’s career that immediately preceded 
his death are briefly these. The queen, Guinevere, had left the 
king’s court, and fled tcj. hiding at the nunnery of Amesbury, 
owing to the discovery by the treacherous Modred, the kmg’s 
nephew, of her love for Lancelot King Arthur had gone to 
attack Lancelot m the north, during his absence Modred had 
raised a revolt, and had had himself rrovined king The.king 
marched south, and pursued Modred to the west coast On 
his way he stopped at Amesbury, and had the farewell interview 
with the repentant queen so beautifully described m the Idyll of 
Guinevere Arthur’s host came up with that of Modred on the 
extreme south-west coast, and in the ensuing battle, Arthur slew 
Modred with his own hand, but was himself mortally wounded 
in the encounter The poem commences at the point where 
Arthur has just given and received the fatal blow. 

1. So all day long ‘So’ = ‘as above described,’ and calls 
attention to the fact that the poem is supposed to be but a frag¬ 
ment of a larger work 

3 King Arthur's table, the knights of the Round Table, f.e. 
of the order of knighthood established by King Arthur The 
order is said to have taken its name from a large lound table at 
which the ki^ig and his knights sat for meals Such a table is j 
still pieservdd at Winchester as having belonged to Em 
Aithur Some accounts say that there wue ICO scats at this 
table, and that it was originally constructed to imitate the shape 
of the round world (see note to 1 235, below) by the wizard Merlin 
for Uther Pidiagon, Arthur’s father; that Aithur gave it to 
Leodegraunci Guinevere’s father, whopresrntcd it andlOOknights 
with it as a wedding gift to Arthur One of the seats was called 
the Sieqe Perilous, because it swallowed up any unchaste person 
who happened to sit in it Galahad the puie, was the only knight 
who could Sli in it with safety Other accounts say the Round 
Table was constructed in imitation of that used by Clmst and 
His disciples at the Last Supper ; that it.contained thirteen seats, 
and that the seat originally occupied by Christ was always 
empty, unless it was occupied by the Holy Grail 

Other kings and princes besides Arthur had Round Tables 
In the reign of Edward I, Roger de Mortimer established a 
Round Table for the furtherance of wailike pastimes, and King 
Edward III is said to have done the same ‘ To hold a Round 
Table ’ came to mean little more than holding a tournament. 

The objects which Arthur had in view in founding this order 
are well described in the Idyll of Ottmevere in the lines 
beginning— 
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“ I made them lay their hands in mine and swear 
To reverence the king, as if he were 
Their conscience and their conscience as their king ” 

man hy man, one after another. 

4 Lyonnesse, a fabulous country contiguous to Cornwall, said 
to be now covered by the sea. There is still extant m the south¬ 
west counties of England a tradition to the effect that the SciUy 
Islands were once part of the mainland The region is thus 
described in The Passing of Arthur .— 

" A land of old upheaven from the abyss 
By fire, to sink into the abyss again.” 

The name is sometimes written Leonnoys. 

6 the bold Sir Bedivere. ‘ Bold ’ is what is called a ‘ perman¬ 
ent epithet,’ since it is nearly always used along with the name 
of Bedivere. So, in Homer, Achilles is always ‘ swift footed,’ 
and in Virgil, ASneas is always ‘ pious,’ and in Scott’s Lay of the 
Last Minstrel, William of Delorame is always ‘good at need.’ 

7 the last, the only snmvoi 

9 chancel, the eastern and most sacred portion of a church, 
formerly always separated from the mam part of the building by 
a screen of lattice-work (Lat. eaneelh, cross-bars). 

10 strait, a narrow tongue of land; the word is more usually 
applied to a narrow passage m the ocean 

12 a great water Since the poet wishes to represent the 
general impression produced by the \iew from the chapel, lie 
avoids all detail, and uses the vague words ‘ a watei ’ instead of 
‘ a lake.’ The beholder would not at first Bight notice whether it 
was a lake or a broad nver; all he would be conscious of would be 
a spreading sheet of water of size and shape unknown; and the 
picture is presented to the reader just as it would first strike the 
eye of Sir Bedivere Subsequently, where no such instantaneous 
impression is depicted, the words ‘meie’ and ‘lake’ are used 

the sequel, what follows as the result of this day’s fight. 

14 unsolders, disunites, breaks into pieces Solder (fiom the 
same root as solid) is a kind of metallic cement for uniting the 
surfaces of metals; it is often composed of zinc (or silver) and cop¬ 
per It is sometimes spelt and pronounced ttoddei oi sawder 

15 fellowship, confederation, united balid (of knights of the 
Bound Table), 

16 whereof record, of all the fellowships of which, etc. * 
such a Sleep. The comparison of death to sleep is very 

common in Homer, Virgil, and other classical poets Thus 
Homer, Iliad n. 241, has KotpfyraTo xdX/reov irvov, ‘he slept an 
iron sleep ’; cf Virgil, JCneid x 745, ferrvus urget somnvs, and 
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Moschus’s Mpfiova yi/yperSv (hrvov, See also Tennyson, hi Mem- 
oriam lxvii., “Sleep, death’s twin brother ” 

21 Camelot, the city where Arthur held his court, now 
identified with a village called Queen Camel, in Somersetshire, 
where remains of the vast entr enchm ents of an ancient town are 
still to be seen. The traditions of Queen Camel still preserve 
the name of Arthur, the bridge over the nver Camel is called 
‘ Arthur’s Bridge,’ and there is a spring in the neighbourhood 
called ‘Arthurs Well ’ A description of Arthur’s mysterious 
hall at Camelot is given in the Idyll of The Holy Grail in the 
lmes beginning— 

“ O brother, had you known our mighty hall. 

Which Merlin built for Arthur long ago.” 

22. I perish made, my life, and with it all my noble 
(purposes, is brought to ruin by those whom I was the first to 
form into one people. See The Coming of Arthur — 

“ But either failed to make the kingdom one 
And after these King Arthur for a space, ' 

And through the puissance of his Table Round, 

Drew all their petty princedoms under him, 

Their king and head, and made a realm, and reigned. 

23 Herlin, ‘the great enchanter of the time,’ the famous 
magician of the Arthurian legends. His prophecy regarding 
Arthur’s second coming is mentioned in The Coming of Arthur .— 

“ And Merlin in our time 
Hath spoken also, not in jest, and sworn, 

Thoiigh men may wound him, that he will not die, 

But pass, and come again. ” 

The Idyll of Merlin and Vinen gives an account of Merlin’s fate 
See also Matthew Arnold’s Tristram and IsetUl. 

24 let whs* will be, be, whatever my future may be 

27. Eicalibur, Arthur’s magic Bword In Malory’s Morte 
d’Arthur, n 3, the Lady of the Lake who had given Arthur the 
sword says, “The name of it is Excalibur, that is. as much as to 
say Cut-steel ’’ According to the romance of Merlin, the sword 
bore the following inscription — 

“ Icli am y-hote Escalabore, 

Unto a king a fair treEore ” ; 
and it is added:— m 

“ On Inglis is this writing, 

Kerve steel and yren and al thing.” 

The sword and the way it came into Arthur’s possession are 
described by Tennyson in The Commef of Arthur The name is 
also written Escalibore and Calibum. Arthur’s lance was called 
hfme and his shield Pridum 
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The notion of enchanted armour is found in many old poets 
and romancers of all nations In the Samayan the magic how 
of Arjuna is described under the name Gandtva, and Mukta. 
Phalaketu in the Katha Sant Sdgara (chap. 115) is presented by 
Siva with a sword named Invincible. 

The names of some of the most celebrated of these enchanted 
weapons are given below — 

Charlemagne's sword, La Joyeuse. 

Siegfried’s , BcUmung. 

Orlando-’s „ Dunndana. 

Lancelot’s „ Aroundiyht 

Ah’s Zulfikar. 

Cajsar’s , Crocea Mors. 

The Cid’s „ Colada. 

A list of some thirty-five such weapons is given in Brewer’s 
Die*, of Phrase, and Fable, Sicord Ci Longfellow’s lines •— 
“ It is the sword of a goad knight, 

Tho’ homespun be his mail; 

What matter if it be not hight 
Joyeuse, Colada, Dunndale, 

Excahbar, or Aroundtght ” 

Spenser (F. Q u. 8. 19) calls Arthur’s sword Morddure, * the 
hard-biter.’ 

31. clothed In white samite The recurrence of this line recalls 
the ‘permanent epithets’ noticed under 1 6 See Dora, 1 106 and 
note Samite is a rich silk stuff interwoven with gold or Bilver 
thread; derived from Gk hex, six, and mitos, thread of the warp, 
literally ‘ woven of six threads ’; cf dimity. Tennyson has ‘ red 
samite ’ and ‘ blackest samite ’ m Lancelot and Elaine. 

34 snng or told, celebrated m song or story. 

37. fling him. Arthur regards the magic sword as a person 
endowed with life and power of its own 

mere, lake or pool; the word originally meant ‘ that which 
is dead,’ hence a desert, waste, or stagnant pool; cf. Lat. mare 
and Skt. maru, a desert, from mn, to die. 

38 lightly, nimbly or quickly Malory’s words are—“ My 
lord, said Sir Bedevere, your commandment shall be done, and 
lightly (I will) bring you word again.” Rightly ’ in this sense 
is common in Spenser’s Faery Queen 

43. best, from O E hdes, command ;—commonly written with 
the prefix behest. The t is an added letter as m whxls-t Chaucer 
uses hest, “ the second heat of God,” Pardoner’s Tale, 185. 
at full, to the utmost, thoroughly. 

47. mighty hones. The bones of the Danish invaders heaped 
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up In the church are abnormally large-sized, and show 

that “ there were gnuits in those days ” 

50 by zig-zag rocks. The short, sharp rowel sounds 
and the numerous dental letters in tins line, niakmg it broken in 
rhythm and difficult to pronounce, are in fine contrast with the 
broad vowels and liquid letters which make the next line run 
smoothly and easily off the tongue The sound m each line 
exactly echoes the sense , the clocked and broken path leads to 
the smooth ohd level shore 

51 levels The plural is probably suggested by the Latin 
plural, aequora Or the poet may be hinting that what looks, 
when seen from the high ground, “a great water,” becomes a 
senes of flashing surfaces to the eyes of a man standing on the 
shore. 

55. keen with frost, clear in the frosty air 

57. topaz-ligbts The topaz is a jewel of various colours, 
yellow, or gieen, or blue, or brown Perhaps fiom Skt. tapae, 
fire, jacinth, another form of hyacinth, a precious stone of the 
colour of the hyacinth flower, blue and purple 

58 subtlest, most skilfully wrought, or m a most intricate 
pattern. 

60. this way mind This expression is an mutation of Vir¬ 
gil’s At'pie animvm mine hue celeiem, tiune ilivuUt tlhc, ‘And he 
divides Ins swaftmind now this way, now that ’ 

61 in act to throw, an cxpiession much used by Pope in his 
translation oi the Iliad, C'f. II. m 310, Cpvvro x a ^ K V, which 
Pope renders- - 

“ At eides then liis massy lance piepares, 

In %ct to thioiv ’ 

63. water-f igs, aquatic plants of the genus I? h. 

65 so strode back slow. These words are all accented, and 
the line thus becomes heavy and slow to pronounce , the rhythm 
thus echoes the heavy slow steps of Sir Bedi\ ere 

69 washing in the reeds—lapping on the crag It has been 
remarked that these two pluases maik exactly “ the difference of 
sound pioduced by water swelling up against a permeable oi 
impermeable barrier ” The water would splash softly through 
the reeds, but would make a sharper sound when striking against 
the impenetrable rock Lap means, generally, to ‘ lick up with 
th^ tongue, as a dog drinks' ; and hence, as here, to ‘ make a 
sharp sound as a dog does when drinking ’ Maloiy’s words 
are, “ I saw nothing but the w'aters wap (t e. beat) and the waves 
wan (»' e. ebb) ” 

73. betrayed thy nature, been false to 


thy ins tincti ve sense of 
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honour and to thy title of knight Malory says, “ And thou 
art named a noble knight, and would betray me for the riches of 
the awoi d ” 

75 fBalty, a doublet of fidelity. 

80 as thou art lief and dear Copied from Malory J.tef is 
from the same root as love, and means beloved. Shakspere 
(2 Henry VI , 1 i 28) has ‘ alder-hefeet,' dearest of all. 

84 counting pebbles When the mind is absorbed in deep 
contemplation, the senses often mechanically employ themselves 
m noticing trifling objects. 

86 chased, engraved Chased is a contraction of enchased , 
literally, incused, or ‘ enclosed m a case or cover; ’ hence, 
‘covered with engraved ornament ’ 

89 one worthy note, if. ‘n thing worthy of note, a notable 
thing ’ 

90 should thus be lost, ought (according to natural expecta¬ 
tion) to be lost 

95 the bond of rule, the tie uniting the ruled to the ruler, the 
connecting link between a kmg and his subjects, which alone 
makes systematic government possible 

99 empty breath, unsubstantial, impalpable report 

100. rumours of a doubt, vague traditions of a mythical 

103 Joust (also written just), a tournament or sham fight; 
literally, a ‘ coming close together, meeting, ’ from Lat. juxtn, 
near, close 

104. maiden of the Lake. Malory thus describes Arthur’s 
illst meeting with this lady “With that they saw' a damsel 
going on the lake What damsel”is that * saul Arthur That 
is the Lady of the Lake, said Merlin; and within that lake 
is a rock, and therein is as fair a palace as any on earth, and 
richly lipjK-en ” The Lady of the Lake is m some of the romances 
identified with Vivien Lancelot is called • Lancelot of the 
Lake ’ from his having been educated at this lady’s court; see 
the Idyll of Lancelot and Elaine, where the Lady is said to have 
stolen Lancelot fiom his mother’s arms 

108 winning reverence, gaming respectful admiration from his 
hearers for this romantic story 

, now were lost, would be lost if I were to throw the 
sword away 

110 clouded with his own conceit, his power of clearly dis¬ 
tinguishing right from wrong being obscured by his own false 
notion, Conceit conception, notion, 



speanan ; it assists the imagination without distressing the 
understanding, as when dwelt on and expanded m detail; 
deepening the impression of the sentiment by giving along with a 
true thought a grand picture ” (Brimley’s Essays). 

122 laid widow'd, helplessly bereft Tennyson uses this bold 
metaphoucal word again in his In Mimonam, “My heart, 
though widow’d, may not rest.” 

125 offices, services, duty, cf. Lat effieium 

128 giddy, frivolous, transient 

130 prosper, do his duty 

132 with my hands. Perhaps because he had now no sword ; 
or, more probably, thesfc words are introduced in imitation of 
Homer’s habit of mentioning specific details cf voaalv tjie [taxpa 
/Siflas, ‘he went taking long steps with his feet ’ Notice the 
touch of human personality in the king’s sharp anger, otherwise 
Arthur is generally represented by Tennyson as a rather colour¬ 
less being, and as almost “ too good for human nature’s daily 
food ” Guinevere in Lancelot and Elaine calU him 

•* . . the faultless kmg, 

|The passionate perfection ” 

133 then quickly rose, etc. “ Every word tells of rapid, 
agitated, deteilimed action, refusing to dally with temptation ’ 
(Brimley). J 

136 wheel’d, ;swung it round over his head. 

137 made lightnings, made a succession of brilliant flashes. 

138. and flashing ' In an arch "A splendid instance of 

sound answering to sense, which the oldei critics made bo much 
of, the additional syllable (in the last foot, in (tn arch) which 
breaks the measure and necessitates an increased rapidity of 
utterance, seeming to express to the ear the rush of the sword 
up its parabolic curve ” (Brimley) 

139 streamer of the northern morn, tongue of light shooting 
from the horizon ; one form of the Aurora Borealis. Cf Scott, 
Lady of the Lake, iv 9 — 

“ Shifting like flashes darted forth 
By the red streamers of the north,” 
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140. moving Isles of winter, floating icebergs. Observe how 
the poet in three lines presents a complete picture of one of 
nature’s grandest phenomena, thus introducing a most vivid 
simile without interrupting the flow of the narrative. Notice 
the compression of style shock, collide. 

143 dipt, went below To dip generally means ‘ to put under 
the surface ’; here ‘ to go under.’ 

148. drawing thicker breath, breathing more heavily as being 
nearer death. 

149 now see I by thine eyes Arthur hod no need now to ask 
of Bedevere if he had obeyed the command, the expression of 
the knight’s eyes told enough The sudden exclamation is very 
dramatic 

155. three lives of mortal men. Nestor is called by Homer 
rpiylpuv, ‘ tnply-old,’ and is said to have lived through two 
generations and to be ruling over the third. 

166 my wound cold. Malory’s words are, “ Alas, the 
wound in your head hath caught much cold.” 

167. half rose, slowly, with pain The two, long syllables 
at the end of one line, and the pauses after the first and second 
feet of the next line, admirably represent the slow and inter¬ 
rupted effort of the wounded king to rise 

169 wlstflilly, with eager longing Wntful is probably a 
misspelling of wushful, from the mistaken idea that it was con¬ 
nected with 0 E wn, know 

170 as In a picture, os the eyes of a painted portrait often 
have a fixed and expectant gaze Cf. lEschylus, Agamemnon, 240, 
& tv ypalais, ‘She (Iphigenia) cast at each of those who saciiflced 
a piteous glance, looking like {one) in a picture ’ 

177 nightmare A fiend or witch (0 E mara, from root 
mar, to bruise, crush) was supposed to cause a pressure on the 
breast of a sleeper, and to bring evil dreams 

182 clothed with his breath, enveloped as by a cloak in a 
mist caused by Ins own damp bieath clinging round him in the 
frosty air 

183 larger than human Cf the Idyll of Guinevei e .— 

“ The moony vapour rolling round the king. 

Who seemed the phantom of a giant in it, 

Enwound him fold by fold ” 

Cf. also Dream of Fmr Women, 1 87, and note. 

185 like a goad The remorse he felt for his disobedience, 
and the fear that the king might suddenly die, urged him on as 
a goad urges oxen, 
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186. harness, originally, as here, body armour 

188 bare black cliff clanged Observe the alliteration and 
the number of accented monosyllables succeeding each other, 
thus representing the successive reverberations of sound Words¬ 
worth ( Slating) has a line equally full of sound — 

“ With the dm 

Smitten, the precipices rang aloud, 

The leafless trees and every icy crag 
Tinkled like iron ” 

based, planted; the word is generally used in a meta¬ 
phorical sense. 

190 dint of armed heels, the tread of iron-shod heels. 

195 ware, aware; cf Bible, Acti, iv 16 

196 dense, thickly crowded 

197 black-stoled The stole was a long loose robe reaching to 
the feet Cf. “ In stoles of white ” (Sn Galahad) With this 
description contrast that of the ship m The. Coming of Arthur — 

“ And all from stem to Btem 
Bright with a shining people on the decks.” 

like a dream. As unearthly and indistinct as images 3een m a 
dream 

198 three Queens. These three queens are mentioned in The 
Coming of Arthur — 

’ “ Three fair Queens, 

Who stdod m silence near his throne, the friends 
Of Arthur, gazing on him, tall, with bright 
Sweet faces, who will help him at his need ” 

Malory says, ‘JOne was King Arthui’s sister, Queen Morgan le 
Fay , the otheJ was the Queen of Northgales; the third was the 
Queen of the Waste Lands.” The three queens are perhaps 
intended to typify the three great Christian virtues, Faith, Hope, 
Charity, who help the soul m its battle against ci ll 

199 shivered to the tingling stars, thrilled as it mounted 
through the air and reached the stars that trembled in response. 
Cf The May Queen — 

“ Then seemed to go right up to heaven and die,among the stars.” 
and (Enone, 1 215 — 

“ Between the loud stream and the trembling stais.” 

In reply to the objection that this line “ has a touch of exagger¬ 
ation which belongs to the ‘jaastasdio ’ school,” Mr Brimley 
remarks, “But the cry comes from a company of spirits amid 
mountains whose natural power of echo is heightened by the 
silence of night, the clearness of the winter air, and the 
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hardening effects of fiost Such a cry, at such a time, and in 
such a place, would thrill from rock to rock, from summit to 
summit, till it seemed to pierce the sky m a Juutluig storm of 
multitudinous arrow sounds, and die away in infinitely distant 
pulsations among the stars.” 

202 where no one comes “ The mournfulness of the feeling 
a man would experience in such a place, from the sense of utter 
isolation and sterility, is blended with the naturally sad wad of 
the wind over a wide waste, and the addition thus becomes no 
mere completion of a thought of which only part is wanted for 
illustration .... but gives a heightening of sentiment 
without which the illustration would he incomplete and less 
impressive” (Bnmley) Compare Keats's— 

“ Undescnbed sounds 
That come a-swoonmg over hollow grounds 
And wither weaiily on barren moors ” 

207 rose the tallest fairest, rose above the others m height 
as she stood Malory says, “Morgan le Fay that was 

as fair a lady as any might be ’ 

211 like the withered moon, like the moon when its light is 
fading before the early beams of the rising sun Cf. Fatima — 
“ Faints like a dazzled morning moon ’ 

215 greaves See Note to The Lady of Shalott, 1 76 culsses, 
aimour for the thighs; Lat coxa, thigh 

dashed with drops of onset, splashed with diops of blood 
fiom the encounter, Cf The Pt mem .— 

“ Though dashed with death, 

He reddens what he kisses ” 

“‘Onset’ is a levy generic term, poetic because removed from 
all vulgar associations of common parlauce, anil vaguely Bug- 
eestive not only of war's pomp and circumstance, but of high 
deeds also and heroic arts, since onset belongs to mettle and 
daring , the word, for vast and shadowy connotation, is akin to 
Milton’s grand abstraction, ‘ Far off hi* eominy shone,’ or Shelley’s 
‘ Where the earthquake demon taught her young ruin ’ ” (Eoden 
Noel m The Contemporary Rei ten) 

216 light and lustrous, fair in coloui and shining Aithiu is 
described in The Coming of Arthm as “fair beyond the race of 
Britons and of men.” 


217 like a 

to the rays si 


Of beaming sunny rays a golden tiar 
Circled his head, nor less his locks behind 


Illustrious on his shoulders.” 
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Arthur is thus described in The Last Tournament .— 

“ That victor of the Pagan throned in hall, 

His hair, a sun that rayed from off a blow 
Like hillsnow high m heaven, the steel-blue eyes, 

The golden beard that clothed his lips with light.” 

Cf. Ttthonm — 

“ Thy dim curls kindle into sunny rings.” 

218 high from the dais throne, as he sat on the throne 
elevated on the dais or platform 

224. shot through the lists, as a brilliant meteor glances 
across the sky. 

229 my forehead and mine eyes. Tins definite specification 
of separate items, instead of using the general teim 1 face,’ is true 
to the Homeric pattern, see 1 182 

233 the light myrrh. Aithnr is compared with the star in 
the East which appeared at Chust’s birth to the Magi, or Wise 
Men, and led them to Bethlehem, wheie they presented to the 
new-born Child offerings of gold, fiankmcense, and myrrh See 
Bible, St Matthew, n 11. 

233 Image of the mighty world “ Also Meilni made the 
Bound Table m tokening of the roundness of the world, for by the 
Bouud Table is the woild signified by light For all the world, 
Christian and heathen, repaii unto the Round Table, and v'hen 
they are chosen to be of the fellow ship of the Round Table, they 
think them moie blessed and more m worship than if they had 
gotten half the world ” (Malory) 

236 compinlonless Malory’s words ate, “Ah, my Lord 
Arthur, whai shall become of me now ye go fiom me and leave 
. me here alone among mine enemies ’ ” 

237. the diys darken, the future seems dark and dreaiy 

233 othermlnds, unsympathetic minds, different from those I 
liai e know n 

240 the old to new, a line often quoted It occuis also 
in The Co mi nr/ nj Arthur, when the king is described as refus¬ 
ing to give tribute to Rome, on the ground that “the Blowly 
fading mistiess of the woild” had had her day, and must give 
place to a new and stronger power Cf In Mem Prol — 

“ Oui little systems have their day, 

They have their day and cease to he.” 

241 God ways, God has many methods of accomplishing on 
eat tli His purposes, which are pait of His nature, and often lays 
aside the instruments He has been using to replace them by otheis 

242 lest one world, lest men’s hearts, relying too much 
upon old established usage, should stagnate and grow slothful foi 




254 every way, on all sides 

255 bound by gold chains The notion of the eaith being 
attachod to heaven by a golden chain perhaps originated ui the 
passage in Homer’s Jhad, vm 19-30, of Plato, Thecet 153 
Frequent allusions to this supposition are to he found scatteied 
throughout English hteiatore Thus Bacon m Ins Advancement 
of Lent mug, i 1 3, says, “ Accoiding to the allegory of the poets 
the highest link of nature’s chain must needs he tied to the foot 
of Jupiter’s chan ” andcf Adi of L u vi. 1, and Esnayi, 16 10 
Jeremy Taylor writes “Faith is the golden chain to link the 
penitent smner to God ” Cf also “This is the golden chain of 
love, whereby the whole creation is bound to the thione of the 
Cieator” (Hare); and 

“ She held a great gold chame ylincked well, 

Whose upper end to highest heven was knitt ” 

—Spensei F Q li mi. 4G 
“ Hanging in a golden chain 
Tins pendent world.’—Milton, P L. li 1051. 


“ For, letting down the golden chain from high, 

He drew his audience upward to the sky.” 

—Diyden, Cluiraclei of a Good Parson 


259 Island-valley of Avilion. Avilion, oi, as it is otherwise 
spelt Avelion, or Avalon (“doang in the Vale of Avalon,” 
Palace of Art), is supposed to have been the name of a valley m 
the neighbourhood of Glastonbwy, the town in Somersetshire 
where Joseph of Arimathea is said to have first landed with 
the Holy Grail. [See the Idyll of The Holy Grail ] Avilion is 
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called an island as being nearly surrounded by the “liver's 
embracement ” Some romances, however, make it an ocean 
island “not far on this side of the terrestrial Paradise,” and 
represent it as the abode of Arthur and Morgan Le Fay 
Compare with these myths the accounts of the “ Islands of the 
Blest,” the “ Fortunate Islands” of Greek and Roman legends, 
whither the favourites of the Gods were convejed without dying 
(see Ulyssee, 1 63); also the tales of the “Flying Island of Pt 
Brandan ” Many legends tell of various enchanted islands, and 
the names of a number of them may be found in the Voyage of 
Mtteldune ‘ Avihon ’ is said to mean ‘ Isle of Apples,’ from the 
Breton aval, apple. 

260 where falls loudly. Cf. the description of the abode of 
the Gods in Luaetiue , also the accounts of Elysium m Homer, 
Ody s iv. 566, and Lucretius, De Serum Nat ui 20, and Bion, 
m. 16 

262 deep-meadowed, a translation of the Greek paBihet/xos, 
‘with lich fertile meadows,’ Homer, Iliad, ix 151 happy. Cf 
Virgil’s Letas segetes, ' happy (i e plenteous) haivest ’ 

orchard lawns, grassy plots with fruit trees grow mg on them 

263. crowned with Bummer sea, ringed round with stormless 
waves as with a coronet Cf Homer, Odys x. 195, irepl vrjtrov 
ttovto s lareipivuTat, ' Round the island the sea lies like a crown ’ 
The surrounding sea is elsewhere (Maud, iv 6) called by Tennyson 
“ The silenji sapphire-spangled mamage ling of the land ” 
With “summex} sea” compare Wordswoith’s 

“ And all was tranquil as a summei sea ”—( Mating ) 

207 ere her death The tradition that the swan previously to 
her death sing| a sweet song is one of long standing Cf 
Vergil, ‘ quail* trnjectus tempora permit C.mtat olor ’ See The 
Dying Snail, also fehaks Othello, v 2, “I will play the swan and 
die m music,” and many other passages Mr. Eicol says of the 
Cyenus Miunus, “Its note lesembles the tones of aMolin, though 
somewhat higher Each note occurs after a long interval The 
music presages a thaw in Iceland, and hence one of its greatest 
charms ’ 

268 ruffles her pure cold plume, unfolds her white clear 
wing-feathers, takes the hood, stukes the water 

269 swarthy webs, alluding to the daik colour of tlio 
swan’s webbed feet. 

270. revolving many memories. Cf the Latin multa ammo 
revolvens, ‘revolving many things in Ins mind.' 

271. one black dot, a single speck of black on the bright horizon 
where the day was dawmng. 
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DORA. 


Inprodbctiov 

This poem was first published in 184‘2 Its materials are bor¬ 
rowed from a tale called Dot a Cresiee/f^contained in a volume of 
sketches of rural character and scenery, entitled Our Village, by 
Miss Mary Russell Mitford. The original story differs but slightly 
m its incidents from Tennyson’s poem, the only striking addition 
made by the poet being that contained in the last line, ‘But Mary 
lived unmarried till her death. ’ A contrast of tone is observable 
in the way in which the story has been treated by the two 
authors. Tennyson’s poem is all in shadow, while Miss Mitford’s 
•ale is m sunshine The language of the poem is as simple as 
possible A critic has observed, “It contains literally not one 
similitude, not one metaphoi, which might not be used in 
common discourse by shepherds and husbandmen Its words 
are the current com of our language There are but two or 
three words of three syllables, one of these being ‘consider’ 
and another ‘ labourer.’ It must be a flinty heart indeed that 
can reach the end of Dora unmoved The pathos is like that of 
'jthe simple stories of the old Hebrew Bible—the story of Joseph 
or the story of Ruth ” 

Observe the fine contrast between the characters of Dora and 
Mary Dora’s is “the superior nature, the more thoughtful, the 
more self-sacrificing of the two ” It may be doubted whether 
Mary, had she been m Dora’s place, would have braved the old 
man’s wrath and risked poverty for herself in order to help the 
child of a man who had preferred another woman to herself. 

With the denoummt of this poem may be compared the inci¬ 
dent of the finding of the child in George Eliot’s Silas Mamer. 
There also the presence of a little child ib described as of power 
to soften and break through the hard crust of selfishness and ob¬ 
stinacy that may grow over the better nature of a disappointed 


Notes. 

4 man and wife, husband and wife. The original story says 
‘And before Dora was ten years old, he (the old farmer) had 
resolved that in due time she should marry his son, Walter, and 
had informed the parties of his intention.’ 

5. felt William, yielded to her uncle’s wishes, and began to 
have a liking for William as her future husband The original 
story talks of ‘ the sweet and yielding nature of the gentle and 
submissive Dora ’ 
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6 because Dora, because from constantly living in the same 
house he hail come to regard her as a near relative. He could 
not care for Dora as a lover, but, as the story puts it, * he loved 
his pretty cousin much as he would have lo\ ed a favourite sister ’ 

10. I married die, I was well advanced in years before 1 
married, but 1 should like you to marry at an earlier age than I 
did, so that I may hold your children in my arms before I die. 

13 look to Dora, turn your eyes and thoughts towards Dora, 
well to look to, fair to see 

14 beyond her age, more than one might expect in one so 
young 

20 answered short, gave a curt and angry reply. 

23 doubled up hlB hands, clenched his fists. 

25 but law, but though you dare to dispute my command, 
I tell j on that when I was young a fathei’s word was never dis¬ 
obeyed, and I will have it so in my case now. ‘ Now Farmer 
Creswell’s intentions were well known to be as unchangeable as 
the laws of the Medes and Persians. He was obstinate in the 
highest degree, had never been known to yield, a pomt or change 
a lesolution’ {Dora Cieswelt) 

23. to my wish, m accordance with my wishes. 

29. pack again, be turned at once out of the house, and 
never show your unwelcome face here again. Pack means liter 
ally ‘ pack up tour belongings and go ’ 

30 darken liy doors, literally, ‘obstruct the light by coming 
to the open door,’ and hence 1 caBt a gloom over my house by your 
uuwished for entrance ’ 

31 bit bis lips, a common sign of impatience w hen an angry 
man endeavouip to restrain himself. 

32. broke a Way, rushed out of the room 

37 half in love, half spite, partly because he loved Mary, 
partly m order to thwart his father The original story thus 
describes the quarrel ‘But to be dictated to, to he chained 
down to a distant engagement, to hold himself bound to a mere 
child ; the very idea was absurd and restiaining with difficulty 
an abrupt denial, he walked into the village, predisposed out of 
sheer contradiction to fall in love with fhe first young woman 
who should come in his way; and he did full in lore 
accordingly. ’ 

38, a labourer’s daughter, Mary Morrison. In the original 
tale the name is Mary Hay, 'the daughter of the respectable 
mistress of a small endowed school at the other end of the 
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39 the belle, the church bells ringing the' wedding peal «t 
William and Mary’s marriage. 

41 that was my son, “ was ” implies “ is no longer, for I dis¬ 
own and disinherit him.” Cf. Troja fait, ‘ Troy was,’ t e Troy 
is no more. So Lear (i. 1. 123) calls Cordelia “ my sometime 
daughter.” 

42 Change a word, exchange a word, »' e. converse 

her he calls his wife, the old man in his wrath will hardly 
allow that Maty is really the legal wife of his son; he would 
never call her * daughter-in-law ’ 

43. none of yours, no home for you; i e you shall no longer 
find a home m my house. 

my will Is law, he repeats this idea below “You knew my 
word was law,”—showing the imperious obstinacy of his character. 

45 'it cannot be, this state of things cannot continue. 

50 but Dora stored, etc. ‘ Their most liberal benefactress, their 
most devoted friend, was poor Dora Considering her uncle’s 
partiality to herself as the pnme cause of all this misery, she 
felt like a guilty creature; and casting off at once her native 
timidity and habitual submission, she had repeatedly braved his 
anger, by the most earnest supplications tor mercy and for 
pardon; and when this proved unavailing, Bhe tried to mitigate 
their distresses by all the assistance that her small means would 
admit’ ( Dora Orestvell) But this help is said in the original 
story to have been given after the death of William, not betoro, 
as in the poem 

52 a fever died. ‘ In less than three months his death by an 
inflammatory fever left her a desolate and penniless widow ’ 
(Dora Oresuxll) 

56 thought hard things, blamed Dora for having been the 
cause of the estrangement, and for not having tried to bring 
about a reconciliation between fatliei and son Observe that the 
original story states that Dora had endeavoured to reconcile 

58 I have slimed, i.e it was wrong of me so to obey my uncle. 

ail through first, my presence in the house was the 
original cause of this misery coming on William 

Cl the woman chose, in apposition to the you in ‘your sake ’ 

65. In my unde’B eye, full m my uncle’B sight. 

67 glad of the full harvest. The story describes Dora thus 
explaining to the authoress, Miss Milford, why she had brought 
tlie boy into the field . * This is the best place to ask a favour 
in, for the very sight of the great crops puts him in a good 
humour; not so much on account of the profits, but because the 
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laud never bore half so much before, and it’s all owing to his 
management in dressing and drilling.’ 

70. a mound that was unsown, a little hillock left unploughed, 
and therefore unsown with wheat; the boy would here be con¬ 
spicuous. 

80. made a little wreath. 'A beautiful child lay on the 


the labour of reaping, was twisting a rustic wreath of enamelled 
corn-flowers, brilliant poppies, snow-white lilybines, and light 
fragrant hare-bells, mingled with tufts of the richest wheat-ears, 
around his hat' (l)<yra Cremxll) 

91. do with me as you will, punish me in any way you please. 

93 a trick got up between, a stratagem devised by. 

94. the woman there, a contemptuous expression - He will not 
style Mary Ins son’s widow. 

95 I must ho taught,, you seem to think it is your business to 
teach me. 

96. my word was law. Observe the farmer’s fondncas for insist¬ 
ing on his arbitrary power 

97 Well—for, etc , very good, your ti lck has been successful, for 
I will take the boy. 

98 never sea me more, never again come near me. 

104 when flrbt she came, i e to the farmer’s house 

106 and the [reapers dark Cf Horn. II , Siccr6 r’ iJteXios, 
oki/movto Sc iravca tyviai, ‘And the sun fell, and all the ways were 
darkened ’ Observe the repetition of this passage Such repeti¬ 
tions are frequent in the old Greek poets, as in Homer and 
Theocritus ; they occur also m Spenser and Milton See Morte 
d’Arthm, 1 31,{and note 

110 broke out in praise, began suddenly to praise. 

117. now I think, now that I reflect on the affair 

118. hardness, to be as harsh and unfeelmg as the old man 
himself is 

118. to slight, to despise and neglect 

127 off the latch. The latch of the door was not fastened, the 
door was ajar, so that they could peep m v ithout being heard to 
open the door. 

- 128 set up ‘ On the very spot where we had parted, I saw 
the good farmer himself in his Sunday clothes, tossing little 
Walter into the airj the child laughing and screaming with 
delight, and his grandfather apparently quite as much delighted as 
himself ’ (Dora Ormvell). 
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132. babbled for, called out for in his baby prattle. 

133. by the fire, in the firelight. 

137. If you so, if I may use the name ‘father’ to you. 
It is common for daughters-in-law to address their fathers-in-law 
as ‘ father ’ Allan had always hitherto avoided speaking of Mary 
as his daughter. 

145. to cross thus, to oppose his father’s wishes as he had 
done. 

148. turned his face and passed, turned his facp away from me 
and died To ‘ pass ’ is often used for to ‘ die,’ as in ‘ passing 
bell,’ the bell rung as a sign that some one has just died. 

152. let before, let thmgs go on as they did before you saw 
the boy. 

156. been to blame, been in fault, cf. ‘ house to let,’ ' water to 
drmk, ’ to blame, to let, to drink are gerundial infinitives 

166. Mary took . death. The contrast between the two char¬ 
acters is well kept up in these lines, which are not borrowed 
from the original story. A cntic has remarked “The piece 
would have been utterly ruined if there had been another fate 
than this for Dora. Had she been married, a perfect poem 
would have become a trivial nQvelgJte ” (Bayne, Lessons from 
My Masters). 


ULYSSES. 


Introduction' 

This poem was first published m 1842. “Antithetically,” writes 
Dr Bayne {Lessons from My Masters), “ and grandly opposed 
-to the narmnia sentiment, of the Lotos-Eatet i is the masculine 
spirit of the lines on Ulysses, one of the healthiest as well as most 
masterly of all Tennyson’s poems.” In style and language this 
poem may also be contrasted with (Enone, the latter being bathed 
m a glow of colou r and rich in poetic imagery, while Ulysses 
is severe in style and unadorned m language “We need not,” 
continnes the same writer, “ quarrel with Tennyson for having 
bestowed those on Ulysses in his old age. There were, 

indeed, none such They all lay fathom-deep in brine; no 
Homer, no Athent had paid regard to them, Ulysses returned 
alone to his isle, the hero only being of account in the eyes of 
classic poet or Pagan go ddess Tennyson’s Ulysses is, after all, 
an Englishman tif the Nelson wars rather than a Greek, and his 
feeling for his old salts is a distinctively Christian sentiment. 
So, indeed, is his desire for effort, discovery, labour, to the end.” 



Mr Brimley ( Essay h) places this among the group of poems 
founded on legendary history, and remarks that along with three 
others (St. Simeon Stylites, St. Agnes, and Sir Qalahad) it aims at 
presenting a type of character, and not a narrative of action 
Ulysses is thus, like Tithonus and (Enone , in some sense a dramatic 
poem it is spoken by another month than the poet’s; the 
aggtfiemof its utterance is one that illustrates and emphasises the 
characters of the speaker; and this kind of dramatic vividness 
is worked not metely into the thoughts but into the style. • The 
terse, laconic, almost epigrammatic vigour of language put into 
the mouth of Ulysses marks' the man of action and rapogrca m. 
time of danger, the man accustomcdTo rule and to be ob^ed“For 
visible grandeur,” writes Mr Stedman (Viripn'an Poets), “and 
astonishingly compact expression, there is no blank-verse poem, 
equally restricted as to length, that approaches the Ulysses." 

A writer in the Cornhill Magazine (July, 1880) has pointed 
out that “the germ, the spirit, and the sentiment of this 
poem are from the 26th canto of Dante’s Inferno. Mr. 
Tennyson has indeed done little hut ijU m f.ho sketch of the 
great Flore nti ne. As is usual with him in all cases where he 
borrows, the details and minuter portions of the work are his 
own; he has added grace, elaboration, and symmetry; he has 
called in the assistaacg_of other poets (particularly, of Homer and 
Virgil) A rou gh crayon draught has been metamorphosed into 
a perfect picture.'” ~ 

The following is a literal translation of the passage in Dante. 
Ulysses is apeafepng — 

“Neither fon [ness for my son, nor reierence for my aged sire, 
nor the due Urn which ought to have gladdened Penelope, could 
conquer in me t :e ardour which I had to become experienced in 
the world and 11 human vice and worth.” I pnt ont into the deep 
open sea with b t one ship, and with that small company which 
had not desert* 1 me. . I and my companions were old and 
tardy when we < ime to that narrow pass where Hercules assigned 
his landmarks e. the Straits of Gibraltar). ‘O brothers,’ I 
said, ‘ who through a hundred thousand dangers have reached 
the Wesit-denyroot this to the brief vigil of your senses that 
remain—experience of the unpeopled world beyond the sun 
Consider your origin ; ye were not formed to live like brutes, but 
to follow virtue and knowledge ’. . . . Night already saw the 
. pole with all its stars, and ours so low that it rose not from the 
.fictan floor." 


Notes. 

-1., as Idle king. Ulysses, king of Ithaca, a rocky island off 
the entrance to the Corinthian Gulf, was specially distinguished 
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among the Greek heroes of the Trojan War for his fortitude, 
e loquence and sagacity He met with many misfortunes on the 
return voyage, but finally, after an absence of 20 years, reached 
Ithaca in safety, where he was welcomed by his wife Penelope 
and his Bon Telemachus. Ulysses (or more correctly Ulixes) is 
the Latin name for the Gk. Odusseus 

3. matched with, mated with, married to. Match meant 
originally ‘companion, mate,’ hence ‘equal,’ as in ‘he has met 
his match.’ So ‘ to match ’ meant ‘ to consider equal,’ ‘ to pair ’ 
used of contest, game, or marriage 

mete and dole, measure and deal out, minutely and care¬ 
fully dispense The words imply contempt He thinks of him¬ 
self as a small shop-keeper weighing out his wares, or as the 
steward of a household of slaves. 

4 unequal laws, unfair, imperfect laws He speaks bitterly 
and scornfully of his petty duties, which after all fail to secure 
their end. 

6 know not me, are unable to appreciate or understand my 
adventurous spirit 

7, I will. lees, I will dram the wine of life to the dregs, I 
will lead a life of activity and enterprise to the very close. 
Cf. Shakespere, Macbeth, ii 3. 100-1 •— 

“ The wine of life is drawn, and the mere lees 
Is left this vault to brag of.” 

8. suffered greatly The conventional or permanent epithet 
of Ulysses in Homer is ‘much-enduring.’ See Morte d’Arthur, 
1. 6 and note. 

both with alone. In his adventures with the Cyclops and 
with Circe his companions were with him ; he was alone when, 
after shipwreck, he swam ashore to the island of the Phaeacians. 

10 scudding drifts, broken clouds flying rapidly before the 
wind. Hyades is a Greek word meaning ‘ the ramers,’ a group of 
seven stars in the head of Taurus, which were so called because 
their nsmgand setting were believed to be attended with much 
rain. Cf. Virgil’s phmas Hyadas. 

11. a name, i.e famous; see Dream of Fair Women, 1. 163. 

12 hungry, eager for knowledge mid experience. 

15 myself all, the absolute case, ‘ myself being not least,’ 
etc ; or ‘myself ’ is in apposition with ‘ I ’ (L 13). 

16. delight of battle, the Greek x&PM, “ the stem joy which 
warriors feel ” (Scott); Lat certaminis gaudia, the joy of fighting. 
Cf. Scott, Lord of the Isles, iv. 20 — 

“ 0 war! thou hast thy fierce delight, 

Thy gleams of joy intensely bright,” 
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peers, equals, comrades) (Lat. parent, equal). Cl pair 

17. ringing', i.e. with the-din of conflict. 

18. 1 am „. met, my present character is compounded of ele¬ 
ments drawn from my various experiences. So Aineas (Virg. 
JSn u 6), in relating to Dido the story of Troy’s fall, says, 
quorum pars magna fut, of which events I was a great part. 

19 yet all move, all that I have experienced hitherto 
(instead of making me wish for rest), enhances the alluring 
vision of those unexplored regions whose borders seem continu¬ 
ally to retire before me in the distance, the nearer I approach 
them.' Cf. Vergil, JEn v 629 •—Italiam sequimur fugientem, 
‘We follow an Italy that flees before us.’ 

23 to rust use. 80 the proverb : ‘ Better to wear out than 
to.Qi9L0jj&’ Cf. Shakespere, Tro. and Cress, iu. 3. 150-3 
“ Perseverance, dear my lord, . 

Keeps honour bright. to- have done is to hang ! 

Quite out of fashion, like a rusty mail j 

In monumental mockery.” 

And contrast FalstafPs view (2 Hen. IV i. 2, 245), "I were 
better to be eaten to death with a rust than to be sconred to 
nothing with perpetual motion.” 

k 24 life little, i.e. a great many lives would be much too 

25. of one, i.e. of one life, of the single life granted me 

26. every hour !. things, every hour spent in activity is some¬ 
thing saved from #ie silence of the grave; nay, it is someth^ 
more than that, Biice it brings with it new experiences 

29. for some thifee suns, during the three years or so 

that I may count upon. So moons is sometimes poetica 
for months | 

to store and hoard myself, to take care of myself ii 
seclusion from work and action. 

30. spirit yeaxnlhg, the absolute case—* when all the while thi 
gray (i.e. aged) spirit is yearning,’ etc. 

31. a sinking star, a star that is passing below the horizon 
Hence hound in the next line represents this (western) horizon, 
beyond which he longs to follow the star, Knowledge. Sec 
translation from Dante in the introduction. The passage may br 
paraphrased thus • ‘ Just as men might follow into anothe 
heavens a Star that had set in their own, so I, old as I an 
eagerly desire to gain new experiences of life such as no hum r 
bring has ever yet attained. ’ 

35. discerning to fulfil, clever or sagacious at carrying on' 



36. alow produce, wise measures gradually introduced. 

37. thro' soft degrees, gently and gradually. 

>38. the useful and the good, usefulness and goodness. The is 
prefixed to an adjective with a singular notion, to express the 
corresponding abstract idea—a common Greek construction. 

39. centred . duties, ».«. wholly taken up with them 

40. decent . tenderness creditably careful not to fad in kind 
attentions (to his mother). There is a good deal of gentle irony 
in this passage. 

44. the vessel sail, i.e. the wind is fi tfully filling the vessel’s 
sail. 

45. gloom, look gloomy; they are covered with haze in the 
distance. Cf. “ dusk,” Lady of ShaJ.ott, 1. 9, and note. 

46. my mariners. See Introduction. Cf. Horace, Odes, i. 7. 
25-32. 

47 firollc. This word, properly an adjective (as here), is now 
generally used as a verb or a noun, and a new adjective frolicsome 
has been formed to take its place. It is the Dutch rrolyh 
(Germ, frdhhch), with the suffix -hjk, which is the English like, -hj. 
49 ftee, cheerful, bold and frank. 

53 gods . The “auxiliar gods" (Milton, PL i. 579) who 
helped the Troj’ans against the Greeks. Such were Venus and 
Mars, who was wounded by Diomedes. 

54, the lights, i.e. of the houses 

'S smite furrows, strike the hollows of the splashing 
s with your oars, as you row. Cf a frequent line in Homer’s 
V, 1(4i S’ ili/ierot v oXifyy fiA a tCtttov iperfioTs, ‘and sitting 
they smote the hoary sea with their oars.’ 

<lda, remains firm /' 

.8 baths . -tars, t e. the western horizon of sea; tl „ olid 
ireea notion being that the stars actually sank, at setting, 1 uto 
he ocean. Cf Homer, 11 xviu. 489, \oerpur ’(bceavoio, ‘the 
aths of ocean’ (with reference to the setting of stars) For 
beyond the sunset, ” see the translation from Dante in th e 
introduction. 

62 the gulfs, the yawning deep; we may be swallowed nj > 
> the hollows of the waters. 

63. the Happy Isles, fortnnatce msulae, islands in the Atlantic 
.can off the west coast of Africa, supposed to be the modern ‘ 
nary Isles. They formed the Greek Paradise, the abode of the 
nous after death Cf. the happy island of Narikela in the 
1 Sarit Sdgara (chap. 54). See Norte d'Arthur, 1 259 
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64. Achilles, the famous Greek hero, the terror of the Trojans 
and the slayer of Hector. Upon his death at Troy, his arms were 
awarded to Ulysses, who afterwards saw and conversed with him 
in Hades. 

66 that strength, abstract for concrete—‘ that strong blhd of 
men.' 

68. one hearts, i.e. heroic hearta all of the same serene and 
patient disposition * 


TITHONUS. 


Introdtjctiok. 

This poem Was first published in 1842 Tithonns, according to 
the fable, was bcloxed by Aurora, the goddess of the Dawn, 
who, at his request, made him immortal. Since, however, he 
had omitted to ask for the perpetuation of his youth and beauty, 
he grew ever more and more old and decrepit, till, life becoming 
insupportable, he prayed Aurora to “ take back her gift ” As he 
could not die, the goddess changed him into a grasshopper. This 
poem takes high rank in the quasi-dramatie division of Tennyson’s 
poetry (see Introduction to Ulysses), though it does not attempt 
to depict so much the characteristics of the individual as the 
special circumstances m which he is placed. Ttthonus is one of 
the poet’s most hidhly finished productions, and is remarkable for 
its pqjrjty of tope, its musical rhythm, and its simple beauty of 
style. mm**- 

Notes 

2. the vapours ground The clouds and mists let fall their 
burden of moisture! upon the ground in the form of rain and dew. 
The spelling burthen (instead of the commoner burden) has the 
advantage of distinguishing the word from bvrden, the refi aiu of 
a song—with, which it has no connection. 

3. lies beneath, dies and is buried. 

4. after swan. According to Naumann, the mute swan 
{i •ycnus olor) reaches an age of from 50 to 100 years; and in the 
Morning Post of 9th July, 1840, there is an account of the death 
from an accident of a swan which is said to have been hatched 
about the year 1770. Judging, however, from the eiperiepels;ef 
the oldest swanherds living, the swan appears rarely to lxm- r 
longer than from 30 to 40 years (Dresser, Birds of Europe, vol. 

5 me only, etc See Introduction. 
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NOTES. 


7. limit, the verge of the eastern horizon, the home of 
Aurora. 

8. a dream, i.e. as representing something unreal and un¬ 
substantial. 

10. far-folded mists, mists that lie in folds far away in the 
eastern sky at dawn 

18. thy strong Houtb, i e. all-conquering Time. Cf. In 
Mem i 13, “the Victor Houtb.” The Honrs (Lat Horae) were 
three sisters, daughters of Jupiter and Themis. They are re¬ 
presented here as attendants on the gods. 

work’d their wills. Wills is to be parsed as an objective par¬ 
tially cognate to the verb work'd; ‘work’d their works’ would 
be the strictly cognate form. Cf. ‘ to shout applause,’ ‘ to drink 
one’s fill.’ 

19. marr’d. Mar is from a root signifying to braise, crash, on 
which see Max Muller's Lectures, vol. ii. pp. 347-367. 

20. maim’d, impaired, disfigured. 

23 and all . ashes, and left me with all my pristine beauty 
and vigour decayed and destroyed. 

25. the silver star, thy guide, the planet Venus or the Morning 
Star, the pioneer of the dawn. Cf. “ Large Hesper glittered on 
her tear ” ( Manana tn the South) 

29. kindly, of the same kind or nature with himself. 

30 the goal of ordinance, the ordained goal or limit of human 
existence. 

32. a soft air, etc. This passage describes the gradual appear¬ 
ance of the dawn. First, through a break in the cloud, Tithonus 
sees a glimpse of the earth. Then the veil of weird, glimmering 
twilight is withdrawn, and the dawn, pure and fresh, begins to 
reveal itself. Soon the eastern horizon grows red and bright, 
though still the stars are visible, till at last the sun appears and 
day is begun 

36. heart renew’d, because she was once more making her 
appearance in the heavens. 

39. the wild team, the horses that drew the chariot of Helios, 
th&Ann-gedr "They are -represented as prepared for starting on 
their course by Aurora, because the dawn precedes the sun- 
nsing—which gradually kindles into brightness the morning 
twilight. Cf. Marston, Antonio and Melluta, 2nd part, i. 1 .— 

“ The dapple-gray coursers of the mom 
Beafr'Hpf’bhe light with their bright diver hooves.” 
Perhaps the poet was thinking of Guido’s famous Usaeo in the 
Rospigliosi Palace at Rome. There Aurora is depicted scatter- 
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ing flowers before the chariot of the Sun surrounded by a-dancing 
cboir of tbe " strong Hours,” 

43. ever, at each day-break. 

44 before given, before giving thine answer; a Latmism, like 
Milton’s “ since created man ” for ‘ since the creation of man.’ 

49. “the Oods . gifts ”; Cf. Agathon’s lines, quoted by Aris¬ 
totle (Eth. N. vi. 2, 6} 

ftivov yip airov sal Deis <rrtpiaKcrai, 
ir/byra rmciv &<r<r' tv y^veirpay/Uva, 

‘ For just one thing even God lacks—to render of no effect what¬ 
ever has been accomplished. ’ Cf. also Horace, Odes, hi. 29.45-48. 

60. ay me i is the Old French aymi, ah for me! Me is to be 
parsed as the indirect objective case. 

with what, etc., with what different feelings and looks 1 
used, etc. 

62 if watch’d. I feel so different now that I can hardly 
believe that I am the same person that then watched. 

63. the lucid . thee, i.e. your shadowy figure gradually becom¬ 
ing luminous and defined This passage again depicts the coming 
of the dawn. See L 32, and note. 

54. the dim curls, the light c irrou s clouds in the eastern heavens 

55. mystic change, the strange, weird brightening of dim 
twilight into rosy dawn. Cf. mysterious, L 34. Changed is the 
preterite. 

58. month irewlng, the absolute case 

59. buds of Aj U. Cf. Dream of Fair Women, 1. 272. 

61. whispering sweet, whispering to me strange and delight¬ 
ful words that I ( ould not fully comprehend The adjectives wild 
and sweet are po« tically used for the abstract, nouns wildness and 
sweetness. Tksw not what,’ Fr . Jene saw quoi, Lat. nescio quid. 

62. like that , towers. Tithonus, being Ihe son of Laomedon, 
king of Troy, miay be supposed to have been present when 
Neptune and Apollo, who had been condemned by Jupiter to 
serve Laomedon for one year, built the walls of Troy or llion {so 
called from Ilua, one of its kings). See (Enone, ll. 39-41, and 
note 

65. how thine’ i e. the old natural sympathy between us 
must die out through the change wrought upon me by old age 
Immortal age cannot dwell beside immortal youth (1 22). 

66 coldly cold No longer, as in my youth, do I feel my 
blood glow with thy glow (11. 55, 56). 

68. tbe steam, the vapours drawn up from tbe earth at dawn. 
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NOTES. 


71. barrow*, burial-mounds. This word, connected with bury, 
is a different word from barrow, the vehicle, connected with bear. 

1% release ...ground, free me from my doom of immortality 
and give me back to death and burial in the earth from which I 
sprang. 

75. I earth In earth, I turned to dust in my grave. Cf. 
Hawes’s Pastime of Pleasure, xlv., “ When earth m earth hath 
ta’en his corrupt taste.” “ Forget ”=shall forget. 

76. silver wheels. The car of the grey dawn is silver, just as 
the chariot of the bright sun is golden. 


SIB GALAHAD. 


Introduction. 

Mr Stedman (Victorian Poets) characterises this poem (first pub¬ 
lished in 1842) along with St Agnes’ Eve as the two purest and 
highest of Tennyson’s lyrical pieces—“ full of white light, and 
each a stainless ideali zation o f its theme.” Sir Galahad is rich m 
sounding melody, and has the true knightly, heroicrmg. “ The 
poet,” he continues, ‘ ‘ has never chanted a more ennobling strain. ” 
The poem belongs to the quasi-dramatic group (see Introduction 
to Ulysses) ; it contains implicitly the story of a life and the ex¬ 
hibition of a well-marked type of character—the whole being 
put mto the mouth of the hero of the poem himself 

Sir Galahad, the son of Lancelot and Elaine, is the purest and 
samtliest of all King Arthur’s knights He wandered forth with 
the rest in the quest of the Sancreal, in which he alone was suc¬ 
cessful. He then prayed for death, and “a great multitude of 
angels beare his souls up to heaven.” See Introduction to Morte 
d’Arthur 


Notes. 

1 carves tbs casques, cuts ttoagh the helmets. Casque is 
from the Spanish casco, and is a doublet of cask. 

3. ten in English (as m Latin) is often used of an indefinitely 
considerable number. Cf “Fierce as ten furies” (Milton, 
P. L. li, 671) , “Obstinacy as of ten mules” (Carlyle) 

5. shattering The epithet expresses the succession of blasts 
that rend the air with their dm. 

6. tils hard .. steel, i.e. the swords break agamst the armour 
with winch they come in contact brand (from Old Eng. byrnan. 
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to bum) is (1) a burning , (2) a fire brand , (3) a sword, from \t& 
brightness 

I fly, * e. fly asunder, break up into fragments 

9 lists, giound enclosed for a tournament The t has been 
appended, as m whih t among*, t From old Fr hste, lux a tilt 
yard, low Lat hciae, barriers, probably connected with Lat 
licium, a thread clanging expresses the ringing metallic noises 
of the fight Malory (Morte d’Arthm , chap lxxxu ) relates 
how Sir Galahad fought at a tournament, and “did there 
wonderful deedes of armes 

II perfume eto Ladies sat m galleries ov erlooking the lists, 
and scattered ilowers etc , upon the successful combatants J or 
a description of a tournament see Scott a Iianhoe chap vu vm i\ 

14 on whom, on those upon whom 

15 for them etc , it w as the office of the true knight to rescue 
distressed damsels Thus Sir Galahad delivered the Castle of the 
Maidens and its inmates from the sev en wicked knights (Malory s 
Motte d Arthur chap xbu ) 

17 all my above, my desires are fixed upon heavenly objects, 
not upon woman s love 

18 crypt, undeiground cell or chapel Gk Kpvtmiv, to hide 

21 more beam Grander and more satisfying \ isions than 
the sweet looks of ladies shine upon me See the next three 
stanzas 

22 mightier %e than those of lo\e 

23 fair, cleaif of guilt, blameless 

24 In work find will, m action anil in thought virgin, puie. 


24 In work jnd wl 

stainless ] 

25 when (joes, v 

clouds * 


' 31 stalls, seeds in the chancel of i church or chapel, for the 

clergy 

34 vessels, the Eucharistic \ essels containing the biead and 
the wine 

35 the shrill bell, the bell rung at the elevation of the Host 
dnnng the celebration of the Mass At a certain point in the 
service the officiating priest lifts the consecrated wafer for the 
adoration of the people 

38 a magic bark, such as that described m Spenser s Faery 
Queen, u 6 5, which 

“ Away did slide, 

Withouten oare or pilot it to guide ’ 

Similar enchanted boats are mentioned bv Ariosto and Tasso 
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42. the holy Grail. See Introduction to Morte d'Arthur. 

63. with folded feet, with feet folded across each other, with 
crossed feet, stoles, long robes. 

44. on sleeping ... Ball, they glide through the air on motionless 
wings. 

46. my spirit bars, my spint, eager to follow the heavenly' 
vision, straggles against its corporeal prison, as a bird beats the 
bars of its cage with its wmgs in its efforts to escape. 

47. as down . slides, as the glorious vision glides away into 
the darkness. 

52. dumb. The soft carpet of snow dulls the sound of his 
charger’s hoofs. 

53 the leads, ».<• the roofs of the houses, which were covered 
with lead. Upon these the tempest of hail beats with a 
crackling noise 

59. blessed forms, angelic shapes. 

61 a maiden knight, Joseph of Anmathea (see note to 1 79) 
told Sir Galahad that he was Bent to him because “thou hast 
been a cleane maiden as I am " 

65. Joy beams, the joys of Heaven, and its glorious regions. 

67. pure lilies The lily in Christian art is an emblem of 
chastity, innocence, and purity. It often figures in pictures of the 
Annunciation (i e the announcement made by Gabriel to the 
Virgin Mary that she was to be the mother of the Messiah), in 
which the angel is represented as carrying a lily-branch. 

69. and, stricken, etc , Heavenly influences have such power 
with me that my whole being seems at times to become ethereal- 
ised Compare Wordsworth’s (Tintern Abbey) description of 
Nature’s influences:— 

“ That serene and blessed mood 
In which we are laid asleep 
In body, and become a living soul.” 

76. shakes, vibrates, pulsates, quavers. 

77. then move .. nod So Milton ( Lycida *, 42-44) represents 
the willows ” and the “ hazel copses ” as no more 

“Fanning their j’oyous leaves to thy soft lays ” 

Cf also Vergil, Eel vL 28, where, when Silenus sings, you might 
see the tree-tops move (‘ ngidas motare cacumina qnercus ’). 

78. wings, i e. of angels. 

79. “0 Just near” Cf. Bible, Matt, xxv 2l;Sev li 10. The 
prize is the Holy Grail. Just before bis death Sir Galahad sees 
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the holy vessel with Joseph of Arimathea* who calls to him, 
“ Come forth, the servant of Jesu Christ, and thon shalt see that 
which thoh hast much desired to see” [Morte d’Arthur, chap. ciii.). 
81. hostel, inn ; grange, farmhouse. 


THE LORD OF BURLEIGH. 


Introduction. 

This poem was first published in 1842 Burleigh-House by Stam- 
ford-town, on the borders of the two counties of Rutland and 
Lincoln, is the country mansion of the Marquis of Exeter, the 
descendant of William Cecil, the first Lord Bnrleigh or Burghley, 
the famous Secretary of State to Queen Elizabeth. Cecil’s son 
was created Earl of Exeter by James I., and the title was 
subsequently raised to that of Marquis. 

Visitors to this splendid mansion, which is regarded as one of 
the “ sJhay jfeejf ” of England, are still shown a picture of a 
former Lady Burleigh, said to be the likeness of the heroine of 
this little poem. She is said to have been the Manfeis’s second 
wife, and her maiden name is believed to have been Huggins. 


| Notes. 

1. In her edr he whispers, in simple poems the subject is often 
thus abruptly entered on without any explanatory introduction. 

5. tu accents fainter, in the low tone of a bashful maiden. 

21 from defcp thought. He is probably thinking how he can 
best undeceivi her. 

32 she wll| . . duly. She promises herself that she will 
manage his hqruse properly. 

43. armorial hearings, ornamented with stone, shields on which 
are carved the coat of arms of the Burleighs. 

47. gallant, gay, spruce and fine. 

49. gentle murmur, low tones of respectful deference. 

51. with footstep firmer. He walks with greater pride and 
assurance, feeling he is now in his own domain. 

57. bounty, munificence. 

58. fair and free. No special significance need be attached to 
the word • free.’ * Fair and free ’ is one of those double phrases; 
like ‘ house and home,’ ‘ might and main,’ of which the second 
word is a varied echo of the first. 
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NOTES. 


63. ' as It were with shame, she blushes as deeply as if she were 
overcome with shame; the blush is really due to surprise and 
diffidence at the contrast between his birth and hers, 

66. prove, become. 

64. her spirit changed within, her happy hopes and confidence 
in her power to ‘order all things duly,’ gave way to doubt and 
depression of heart. 

69. weakness, diffidence. 

74. gentle mind lady. So gentle was her nature that she 
soon learned the duties belonging to her new position and became 
noble m manner and bearing as well as in rank 

80. unto Which she was not born, which was not hers by right 
of birth. 

84. which. The use of the neuter 1 which ’ in reference to a 
masculine antecedent is common in Shakespeare 

88. before her time, before reaching the usual term of life. 

100. that her snirit rest, in order that her spirit might, as 
they fancied, be aPtest, seeing that her body was now clothed in 
the dress she had worn at the happy time of her woomg. 


ODE ON THE DEATH OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 


Introduction. 

This noble ode was published on the day of the Duke’s funeral, 
but has undergone considerable alteration since 
The Duke died in the evening of November 14th, 1852, at 
Walmer Castle, his official residence as Lord Warden of the 
Cjjujna.Forts. His remains were conveyed to Chelsea Hospital, 
where they lay in stat e for three days, and were visited by vast 
multitudes. The public funeral took place with the utmost pomp 
and magnificence of ceremony on November 18tb, and was 
attended by the Prince Consort and all the chief officers of state 
Enormous crowds, estimated at a million and a half of persons, 
watched the long procession pass along the line of route, a dis¬ 
tance of three miles, to St Paul’s Cathedral, and listened with 
respectful and sorrowful interest to the mournful notes of the 
bands as one after another they took np and poured out the 
“ D ead March in. Sau l ” The scene in the interior of St. Paul’s 
was, if possible, still more grand and touching, where were 
gatherdralmost all that survived of his companions in arms, and 
where the rank, talent, and beauty of Great Britain joined in 
the solemn regjiiem with which the funeral service closed. 



DEATH OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. jj^. 

Notes. 

1. Tile Great Duke. For the last ten years of his life he was 
familiarly and universally designated “ The Duke.” 

6. warriors pall Military officers were his pall-bearers; 
i e they held the black cloth that covered his coffin. 

7. sorrow hall, t e. poor and rich alike are sad at his death. 

9 here roar, here in St. Paid’s Cathedral, which stands in 

the centre of the loud traffic of London The modem structure, 
of which Sir Christopher Wren was the architect, occupied 35 
yeai8 in building. The last stone was laid in 1710 

18. is low, is laid low by death. 

21 no more street Wellington was accustomed to acknow¬ 
ledge the respectful gaze and bow of passers-by with a salaam 
made by raising his right fore-finger to his hat. 

23 state oracle Welkngton had a seat m the Cabinet in 1818, 
was Prime Minister from October, 1828, to November, 1830, and 
was engaged in the service of the State upto his death “The 
trust which the nation had in him as a couajfellor was absolutely 
unlimited. It never entered into the mind of any one to suppose 
that the Duke of Wellington was actuated in any step he took, 
or advice he gave, by any feelmg but a desire for the good of the 
State” (M'Carthy’s History of Our Own limes, chap. xxw.). 

24. blood,-temperament, character 

26 whole . good, complete in himself, self-sufficient (in a good 
sense), and, it the same time, a blessing to all who came under 
his influence] Cf Horace, Sat h 7 86 : m se ipso totus, ‘ whole 
in himself ’ (if the truly free man) 

. 27 the man, etc The Duke was one who possessed the 
greatest pow4r to guide his fellow-men, and yet never used that 
power to further any ambitious aims. 

29. pretence, pretension, self-conceit 

32 rich sense, full of plain every-day wisdom, which is a 
gteat preservative against error. 

34 in sublime. He possessed a grandeur arising from the 
Very simplicity of his nature. 

35 0 good knew. An adaptation, of C laud ian’s line on 
gjahcho— Venerandus apex ei cognita cunctis canities, ‘reverend 
head and white hair known to all’—which was quoted by Disraeli 
in lus speech at the Duke’s death. His hair was originally coal- 
black , it became white as silver before he died, but to the last 
there was no baldness. 

36. 0 voice drew. He was so wise and far-seeing that men 
could forecast future events from his words. 



NOTES. 

,' 37 O Iron . true. He was so self-possessed that he never 
failed to utilise a fit opportunity. Wellington was known as the 
“Iron Duke.” 

38 that tower blew. Firm and unmoved, he confronted all 
difficulties and dangers, from whatever quarter they might 
come. Compare Milton, P. L. L 689-591 (of Satan):— 

“ He above the rest 
In shape and gesture proudly eminent 
Stood like a tower.” 

Simonides speaks of a good man as rerpiyaros, four-square, t.e. 
perfect as a square Palgrave ( Visions of England) applies the 
epithet to Wellington • “ O firm and four-square mind 

41. self-sacrifice, because his life was spent for the good of 

42. world-victor, the first Napoleon, who overran the greater 
part of Europe as well as part of Asia, viz. Syria, and of Africa, 
viz Egypt, and so is here hyperbolically called conqueror of the 
world. 

43. all done, his life’s work is finished. 

46 the hell, the Great Bell of St Paul’s, tolled only at the 
death of members of the Royal Family, the Bishop, the Dean, 
and the Lord-Mayor. Hence its use at Wellington’s death was a 
special honour 

49 cross of gold, the gilded cross, Burmountmg the dome of 
St Paul’s Cathedral, which shines over London and the Thames. 

52. among . bold, among the other worthies, scholars and 
warriors, that are buried there. St Paul’s contains monuments 
to Dr. Johnson, Sir W. Jones, Sir Ralph Abercrombie, and 
Thomas Dundaa # 

54 a reverent people. * Reverent ’ is emphatic : ‘ let the 
people behold with reverence ’ 

55 the towering car. Wellington’s Funeral Car, which was 
drawn by six horses richly caparisoned, was constructed from the 
guns taken m the battles in which he was engaged. It is pre¬ 
served as a monumental trophy in St Paul's Church, London 

56. bright fold Referring to the names of Wellington’s 
victories inscribed m gold letters on the oar, draped with the 
funeral pall of black velvet. 

62. the volleying loss Referring to the minute-guns fired at 
his funeral Volleying indicates the sudden burst of sound. Cf. 
Charge of the Light Brigade :— 

“Cannon to right of them . . . Volleyed and thundered.” 

63. he knew .. old, he had heard them before on the battle- 
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field. This lme is almost Dantesque m its quiet concentratei 
force. The six words call up with startling effect before the 
mind’s eye of the reader a vision, at once triumphal and pathetic, 
of the dead warrior’s long roll of victories. 

64 in many a dime, m India, Spain, Portugal, France, Belgium. 

65. his captain’s-ear The possessive is here used m a descrip¬ 
tive sense, with an adjectival force. Cf. ‘ Your tnaie's pate ’ 
(Shake ), ‘ her angel’s face ’ (Spenser) 

68. realms and kings. In 1810, Wellington drove the French 
out of Portugal, and in 1813, Ferdinand VII., who had been 
compelled by Napoleon to abdicate, was restored to the throne 
of Spain. 

69 taught, ‘chastised, corrected, 1 as Gideon (Bible, Judges, 
viii. 16) ‘ taught ’ the men of Succoth with thornB and briers 

73. In praise . same. In 1830, in consequence of his opposi¬ 
tion to Parliamentary reform, the Duke lost his popularity, was 
hooted m the streets, and even personally attacked 

74 a man frame, a man of strong character, little affected 
by outward circumstances. 

75. 0 civic muse song, may the poetry of his country never 
omit to celebrate such a name, but sing of it m undying verse. . 
Wellington’s place in the Temple of Fame is always to be kept | 
free of access, so that due honour may be paid him 

80. who i rest ’ These three lines are supposed to be uttered 
by Lord Nelson, beside whose remains the Duke was buried ill 
the vault under the dome of St. Paul’s. The following verses 
reply to Nel on’s question. 

83. he wa i, i e he who was. 

91 his to a were thine Nelson was the great opponent by 
sea of Napol son and the French, 

96. he that fights Wellington never lost a battle His 
only decisive repulse during twenty years of actrve warfare was 
his unsuccessful siege of Burgos, Oct 1812. 

97. nor ever gun. He hunself told Lord Ellesmere that 
“ he didn’t think he ever lost a gun in lus life ” Three w ere 
taken after the battle of SaJawanea, but were recovered the next 
day. Jn the Pyrenees eight or nine had to be abandoned, but 
these also were recovered He captured about 3,000. 

99. Assays where Wellington defeated the Mahratta army, 
consisting of some 50,000 infantry, 30,000 cavalry, and 128 
pieces of artillery, with a force not above a tenth of that number 
and with only 17 guns. 

104. the treble works, the famoggjwgajsif JCarrea^Vedrae. - 
The outermost of these lines, which were three in number, ran 
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/rom the sea by Torres Vedras to Alhandra on the Tagus, a 
distance of 29 miles. Thns the peninsula on which Lisbon stands 
was completely enclosed. Each of the thj£sJjnfifc.waa protected 
by numerous forts and redoubts mounting nearly 44)0 guns. 
Wellington retreated to these lmes on Oct 8, 1810, followed by 
the French general, hj&ssepa, who sought in vain for a vulnerable 
point On March 1st, 1811, he retired, pursued by Wellington, 
who defeated him m two battles at Fuentes de Onoro 

109. the wasted Tines, referring to the devastation of Spain 
and its vineyards by the French armies 

112. till o’er the hills, etc. On June 21st, 1813, Wellington 
won the great battle of Vittorio, which decided the fate of the 
Peninsula. Soult was soon after f orced. -hack m a series of 
engagements, and on the 7th OcfoBerTKe left wing of Welling¬ 
ton’s army crossed the Pyrenees, and drove him, after several 
days’ hard fighting, to Bayonne The eagle was the enBign of 
the Koman legion, and was adopted by the French regiments 
under the Empire ; hence “ her eagles flew ” means “ her troops 
fled.” Cf Scott, The Bold Dragoon (of Bonaparte) — 

“ The eagles that to fight he brings 
Should serve his men with wings.” 

119 again kings, * e again the French armies, under 
Napoleon (after his escape from Elba), started np eager for 
conquest, filling all Europe with alarm and threatening once 
more her kingdoms with overthrow. Wheeled meanB propelled in 
circles, as eagles fly. 

122. duty’s iron crown Duty is a stem master and her 
rewards are hard-won ; hence her crown (sought by Wellington) 
is represented as of iron. Glory’s crown (sought by Napoleon) 
would be of gold Napoleon was crowned with the Iron Crown* 
of Lombardy 

123. that loud Sabbath The battle of Wateiloo was fought 
on Sunday, June 18th, 1815 It was “loud” with the dm of 

124 a day away Beferring to the desperate charges of 
French cavalry, which were repulsed by the British infantry 
formed in squares The squares are compared to rocks, the 
cavalry to waves that dash against them and. fall back dissolved 
into foam. For “foamed themselves away,” cf. ASschylus, 
Agamemnon, 1030, i^aippl^eaffai pivot, ‘foams her fury away’ (like 
a horse) It may be noted that Froude’s England’s Forgotten 
Worthies, a paper first published in the Westminster Renew- for 
July, 1852, contains this image. He describes the Spanish 
galleons in their attack upon the “Bevenge” as “washing up 
like waves upon a rock, and falling foiled aim shattered back ” 
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£ ja t.. blew. At 7 o’clock in the evening Bulow’s Prussian 

pe up and attacked the right flank of the French, 
faro* ray. “As they (the British and German regi¬ 
ments) joyously sprang forward against the discomfited masses of 
the French, the setting sun broke through the clouds and 
glittered on the bayonets of the Allies, while they in turn poured 
down into the valley ” (Creasy’s Decisive Battles). 

132 long-enduring hearts Up to the close of the day the 
British army had been mainly on the defensive, occupied m 
resistmg the French attack 

133. world-earthquake. The battle had important results 
upon the destinies of the world. 

136 silver-coasted. Alluding to the white chalk cliffe that 
line its southern coast. 

145 the proof fame. Cf. Gray’s Elegy, “ To Tead their 
history in a nation’s eyes ” 

161. a people, t e not a lawless mob given up either to anarchy 
or tyranny. 

152 tho’ all powers Alluding to the then recent French 
Revolution of 1848, which was followed by insurrections in 
Austria and Italy, and by revolutions in Spam, Poland, and 
Hungary , and, in 1851, by the coup d’&a t in Pans which placed 
Napoleon III on the throne 

159 brute control, i e the unreasoning force either of mobs or 
tyrants On April 10th, 1848, a procession of the Chartists, to 
the number of 1 0,000, alarmed London, but, owing to the precau¬ 
tions taken by the Duke, the display ended without any breach 
of the peace 

£60 the eye of Europe So Milton (Par Reg iv. 240) calls 
Athens “ the e; e of Greece,” * e its intellectual centre England 
is the 1 eye ’ an< ‘ soul ’ of Europe in the sense that, being a free 
country, with a free Press, in it the facts of contemporary history 
are quickly, clearly and justly compieliended, and in it the 
thoughts and feelings of Europe .find their fo.cus. 

161 whole, i e not tom by faction and civil discord. 

162. one true throne, i e the mutual kindliness existing 
between the English people and their long line of sovereigns 
forms the only true beginning of freedom 

165 our temperate kings, » t our Limited Monarchy. 

168 drill, i.e ye drill, ye train or discipline. 

169. tUl Just. See notes to lines 151, 152, 159 

170. wink . overtrust, no longer shut your eyes to the danger, 
and remain inactive through an excess of confidence that all will 
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'"be right. After this line, in the first edition, came the following 
five lines, subsequently omitted.— 

“ Perchance our greatness will increase; 

Perchance a darkening future yields 
Some reverse from worse to worse. 

The blood of men m quiet fieldB, 

And sprinkled on the sheaves of peace.” 

In February, 1852, the bill for the organisation of the militia, 
which was prompted by fears of Napoleon III, was rejected by 
the Commons. Tennyson felt strongly on this point; witness 
his three stirring lyrics published in the Examiner early m the 
same year These were, ‘ Britons guard your own,’ ‘ Third of 
February, 1862,* ‘ Hands all round ’ 

172 he hade coasts. In 1848 Wellington drew up a paper 
advocating the complete fortification of the Channel Islands, 
Seaford, Portsmouth, and Plymouth, the addition of 20,000 men 
to the regular army, and the raising of 150,000 militia, aB a safe¬ 
guard against invasion Little or no results, however, followed 
this memorandum For sacred, i e. ‘ inviolable, exempt from 
attack,’ cf To the Queen, where her throne is said to be— 

“ Compassed by the inviolate sea.” 

175. lour, frown, threaten Lour (M K louren) is a better 
spelling than the commoner lower, since it distinguishes the word 
from lower, ‘to let down,’ with which it has no connexion. 

178. the man, < e. the kind of man he was. 

179. who never power, who never betrayed the right for the 
sake of some immediate gain, nor sacrificed conscience to 
ambition. 

181. who let low, who cared not what vulgar reports were 
circulated to his discredit either among the higher or the lower 
ranks of society. 

183 whose language life Certain of Wellington’s sayings, 
| such as “ A great country ought never to make little wars,” have 
f passed into aphorisms 

185. who foe Wellington never underrated the generals 
and soldiers of the French army. On one occasion he publicly 
congratulated General Dubreton on his gallant defence of Burgos 
(see note to 1. 96) 

186. whose right, » e his whole life, unambitious and self- 
saonficing, is a standing condemnation of men like Napoleon 

189 truth-lover duke “ Few men," writes his biographer, 
M. Bnalmont, “ have earned so far the horror of falsehood.” It 
is this quality that gives his despatches their unique histoncal 
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190 whatever shamed. This prediction has been strikingly 
verified. The publication of Wellington’s despatches, including 
the later volumes (m 1865), has given us a minute insight into his 
character. All his secrets are before the world, and the result 
is more and more to raise him in our estimation. 

194 followed lands, the representatives of all the great Powers 
of Europe, Austria alone excepted, were present at his funeral 

195 he, on whom, etc. Titles, offices, and rewards were 
showered upon him from every quarter, at home and abroad; and 
to do him honour both the Crown and the Parliament exhausted 
their powers On June 28, 1814, he appeared in his place in 
Parliament in his field-marshal's uniform, decorated with the 
Garter, when his vanous patents as baron, viscount, earl, marquis, 
and duke were read over. The Commons had previously voted 
him £500,000 for the support of his dignity as a peer 

196. stars, distinctions The star is a honorific emblem, and is 
the ensign of knightly rank Cf. the “ Star of India ” 

197. fortune horn. The Roman goddess, Forluna, is repre¬ 
sented as holding in her hand the Cornucopias or horn of plenty, 
out of which she distributes her favours 

201 not once or twice, i e but many times Of Gr obx SiraJ 
o iSi Sis, and Bible, 2 Kings n. 10 “The king of Israel saved 
himself there not once nor twice ” For the sentiment, cf. 
(Enone, 11 144-148 

202 was, turned out in the end to he, though it was not 
expected to be (a preek and Batin idiom. the Imperfect of Budden 
recognition) , 

206 he shall flhd, etc , he shall find that the performance of 
the hard tasks of duty will bring him delights far superior to 
those springing frbm a life of selfish ease 

212. on with tail, etc, so Spenser (F Q hi. 3 41) says that 
honour “ will be found with penll and with pame ” Compare also 
Milton’s Lyndas, 72, and Beattie, Minstrel, i 1 — 

“ Ah' who'can tell how hard it is to climb 
The steep where Fame’s proud temple shines afar ? ” 

215 shall find sun. The man that ever strives to obey the 
voice of duty will attain the Divine favour and find himself roiBed 
to a region of spiritual joy and happiness. Cf Wordsworth, Ode 
to Duty — 

“Stern lawgiver > yet thou dost wear 
The godhead’s most benignant grace.” 

Also Bible, Dev. xxi. 23, “And the city had no need of the sun, 
neither of the moon, to shine in it, for the glory of God did 
Ugh ten it.” 
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225 whose . shame Since by his defeat of Napoleon he 
rendered a French invasion of England impossible. 

228 when flame, when cities are illuminated on festive 
occasions 

229 iron leader's See note to 1 37 

232 peace, etc. Let us not now speak of his fame, that maybe 
left to some poet of the future to celebrate. 

235 about whose clung Wellington was very fond, of 
children, and his little grandchildren were great favourites with 
him There is a well-known picture by Landseer, painted in 
1851,—Wellington surrounded by the Queen’s children. 

<-242 more degree, t.e thoughts and feelings that rise above 
mere human things such as battles and triumphs 

248 brawling memories, recollections of noisy, stirring events 
Free nleans ‘bold, flippant.’ 

252 the tides eternity, the rich and solemn strains of music 
that seem to bear us away with them beyond the narrow limits 
of this world and its petty concerns 

255 until we doubt not, etc. Of M Arnold, Rugby Ohafiel 
(of his father) — 

“That force 

Surely has not been left vain' 

Somewhere, surely, afar, 

In the sounding labour-house vast 
Of being, is practised that strength ” 

259. the Giant Ages. Cf Tithonus, 1 18, “thy strong hours,” 
and note Geology tells us df the changes wrought upon the 
earth’s surface in the lapse of centuries. Cf In Mem. cxxm — 
“ The hills are shadows, and they flow 

From form to form, and nothing stands ; 

They melt like mist, the solid lands, 

Like clouds they shape themselves and go ” 

267. the dead march The Dead March m Saul (a funeral 
...march in Handel’s oratorio, Saul) was taken up by the bands, 
one after another, m the funeral procession through the 
Btreets 

269. the mortal, that part of him which was mortal, the 
coffined corpse. 

270 ashes dust, quoted from the Church of England Ser¬ 
vice for the Burial of the Dead. 

272. nothing here. He will carry with him into a future 
existence the vigour of mind and purpose to which he attained 
here on earth. Cf. 11. 255-3, and note. 
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THE REVENGE. 


Introduction 

This ballad was published in 1880, Sir Richard Grenville 
of Stow, in Cornwall, was one of those bold, adventurous 
spirits that the “spacious times” of Queen Elizabeth pro¬ 
duced. In 1S71, he represented Stow m Parliament; and in 
1577, having been High Sheriff for Cornwall, he was knighted 
In 1585, he commandec the seven ships that earned Sir W. 
Raleigh’s first colony to Virginia, and on his return voyage 
captured a nchly-laden Spanish ship At the time of the 
Armada, he was commissioned by the Queen to guard Corn¬ 
wall and Devon. In 1591, he was appointed vice-admiral 
of a squadron, fitted out for the purpose of intercepting a rich 
Spanish fleet from the West Indies The enemy’B convoy, 
however, surprised him at Flores and surrounded him in his 
single ship, the Revenge, the rest"of the squadron having retired. 
The Spanish admiral’s ship, with four others, began a close 
attack at three o’clock in the afternoon of September 10th The 
engagement lasted till break of day next morning, during which 
the Spaniards, notwithstanding their vast superiority in ships 
and men, were driven oif fifteen times At length, the greater 
part of the English crew being either killed or wounded, and the 
ship reduced to,a wreck, no hope of escape remained Sir 
Richard had been wounded at the beginning of the action, 
but refused to live the deck, till he was shot through the 
body He was nqw taken to the cabin, and while he was m the 
act of having his wound dressed, the surgeon was killed by his 
side. The brave tommander still determined to hold out, wish¬ 
ing trf’sink the sup rather than surrender, but the offers of 
Q uarter from the Spaniards induced the men to yield Sir 
Richard was taken on board the Spanish ship and honourably 
treated, but soon after died of his wounds 
Among Afber’s Reprints there are three accounts of the fight 
one a “ Report ” by Sir W Raleigh, published the same year, 
from which mainly Tennyson has drawn the materials of lus 
ballad; another, a poem entitled “ The most honourableTragedie 
of Sir Richard Grmvile, Knight,” by Gervase Markam, published 
in 1595, and a third, “ The last fight of the Revenge at sea,” by 
Jan Huggen van Lmschoten, published in 159C. See also 
Fronde’s Short Studies on Great Subjects (Ed. 1882), vol I, pp 
493-501, and Kingsley’s Westward Ho! chap xii Bacon, in 
his Considerations touching a Warn with Spatne (1624), also 
gives a brief account of this famous fight “At the time,” 
writes Froude, “all England and all the world rang with Hie 
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story. It struck a deeper terror, though it was but the action 
of a single ship, into the hearts of the Spanish people ; it dealt a 
more deadly blow upon their fame and moral strength than the 
Armada itself; and m the direct results which arose from it, it 
was scarcely less disastrous to them ” With this ballad may 
be compared Campbell’s Battle of the Baltic and Drayton’s Battle 
of Agmcogrt. - - 


Notes 

1 Flores Azores. Flores is a dissyllable and Azores a 
trisyllable, to be pronounced Az-o-rSa; cf Milton, P L ., iv 592 
The Azores are a group of islands m the Atlantic ocean, of which 
Flores is one, 

lay, « e. at anchor. 

2 pinnace, a large-sized boat belonging to a man-of-war ; so 
called because made originally of pme-wooa ; Lat pinus, a pine 

3 This line represents the report made by the look-out boat 
To ‘ sight,’ a common naval term, means to see an object after 
watching for it 

4. ’fore God, before God; God is my witness that, etc. 

5 out of gear, not properly equipped, unprepared for fighting 
A doublet of gear is garb 

6 the half nick Raleigh writes “And that which was 
most to our disadvantage, the one halfe of the men of evene 
shippe sicke, and utterly unserviceable ” 

follow, ip do you follow me. 

7 ships of the line, line-of-battle ships, men-of-war They 
had, besides, six victualling slups and a bark According to 
Bacon’s account, the Spanish fleet numbered fifty-five vessels 

11 the coward, which you swore yon were not ; hence the, not 
a, is used, oi , ‘the coward’ may mean ‘one having the character 
of a coward ’ Cf. ‘ to play the man, to act the fool 1 

12. Inquisition The Spanish Inquisition was established in 
1480, and fully organized by the Dominican Torquemada in 1483 
It consisted of one central tribunal and four local tribunals. 
Down to 1809 it is said to have caused the burning at the stake of 
31,912 people m Spam alone, while 291,450 “penitents” were 
imprisoned or tortured Devildoms =devilish practices, cruelties. 

14. bore in hand, earned by hand 

17. Bideford Pronounce Bid-e-ford. Bideford, on the coast 
of North Devon, was, in Elizabethan tunes, one of the chief ports 
of England, and furnished seven ships to fight the Armada 
“ It was the men of Devon . to whom England owes her 
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commerce, her colonies, her very existence ” (Kingsley’s West¬ 
ward Ho /). 

18. ballast. Probably from Old Dutch bal, useless, bad, and 
last, load. Hence ballast is unprofitable load, load that is taken 
on board merely to steady the ship (Wedgwood) “On the 
ballast,” m the hold of the ship, would be the safest place on 
board in prospect of a fight 

21. to the stake, to be tortured by the thumbscrew or be 
burnt at the stake. 

for the glory of the Lord. This is said ironically, with a 
bitter sneer at the Spaniards’ notion that it u os for the glory 
of God to torture and bum heretics 

24 sea-castles bow The Spanish ships were gradually 
rising into view in the quarter from which the wmd was blowing. 
The sea-castles are the Spanish galleons, or great galleys, with 
their lofty tiers of guns. Raleigh says : “ The squadron of Sml 
(Seville) were on his wether bow ” 

30. let us Seville, let us give these rascals from Seville a 
thrashing Seville is an important commercial city of Andalusia, 
on the Guadalquivir, the port from which the Bquadron was 
fitted out 

31 Don, Spanish lord or gentlemen, put here for Spaniard 
generally See Dream of Fair Women, 1 5, note. 

33 sheer foe, right into the middle of the enemy’s fleet. 
Sheer (Icel slcerr, bright) means clear, pure Cf clean m ‘ clean 
gone,’ etc. 

40. of tons, tie she conld carry 1500 tons—a very large ship 

for those days Gervase Markham speaks of her “mountain 
hugeness.” I 

41. with her guns “The said ‘Philip’ carried three tier 
of ordnance on a fade and eleven pieces m every tier ” (Raleigh’s 
account) 

42 took stayed The huge “San (=Saint) Philip” was 
between them and the wind, and so prevented it from filling their 
sails, and they w ere thus brought to a standstill. Cf. Raleigh • 
“ The great ‘ San Philip ’ being in the wmd of him, and comming 
towards him, becalmed his sailes m such sort, as"lhe shippe could 
neither way nor feele the helme so huge and high caiged was 
the Spanish ship, being of a thousand and five hundredth tons.” 

46. galleons, large galleys. Galleon is formed, with augmenta¬ 
tive suffix -on, from Low Lat. galea, a galley Cf batt-oon, 
medall-i-on. 

48. larboard, the left side of the ship, now called ‘port ’ The 
four galleons ranged themselves two on either side of the 
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“Revenge” Raleigh says “After the‘Revenge’was mtangled 
with this ‘ Philip,’ foure other boarded her; two ©a her larboord 
and two on her starboord.” 

50 anon content Presently the great “ San Philip” began 
to have misgivings about herself and went off, having received 
a shot m her hull that made her feel ill at ease Raleigh says the 
" San Philip ” “ shifted herself with all diligence from her (the 
‘ Revenge’s’) sides, utterly misliking her first entertainment ” 
GervaseMarkham uses the expression, “the womb of ‘Philip.’” 

53. musqueteers, soldiers armed with muskets. Musket was 
fancifully so called after a small hawk (as .hig as.a ?fly,’ Lat. 
musca ) of the same name. Cf mosquito Raleigh “ The 
Spaniards deliberated to enter the ‘ Revenge,’ and made divers 
attempts, hoping to force her by the multitudes of their armed 
sonldiers and Muskotiers, but were .still repulsed againe and 

54 ’em is not a contraction of them, but represents the M. E 
hem, the old objective plur of he. 

68. ship after ship During the night fifteen Spanish ships 
attempted, one after another, to tjflard the “Revenge” “As 
they were wounded and beaten of, so alwaies others camo m 
their places ” (Raleigh) Two were sunk, and the rest battered 
and beaten off with great slaughter One small English ship 
against fifty-five Spanish galleons; one hundred Englishmen 
against 15,000 Spaniards, Portuguese, and Dutch—it was our 
naval Thermopylae (so Froude, and Arber after him) 

62. Ood of battles. Cf Bible, Psalms xxiv. 8, “ The Lord 
mighty in battle; ” also, 2 Chron. xxxn 8 ; 1 Sam xviu 7 

66. With a grisly, etc Raleigh says “He (Grenville) was 
never so wounded as that hee forsooke the upper decke, til an 
houre before midnight; and then being shot into the bodie with 
a Musket as he was a dressing, was againe Bhot into the head, 
and withall his chirugeon (surgeon) wounded to death.” 

71. In a ring So Raleigh “ The enemie, who weie now all 
cast in a ring round about him ” (t e Grenville) 

73 they dared not, etc So Raleigh • “ All so ill approved 
their entertainment, as they were by the break of day, far more 
willing to hearken iftA-gPreposition, then hastily to make any 
more assaults or entries.” 

sting, do them a mischief ; like a half-crushed wasp which 
one is afraid to touch 

76. seeing, since Forty. See note to 1. 80 

79. stark, ‘ stiff,’ t e. dead, connected with stretch and strong. 

80. and the pikes, etc. So Raleigh: “All the powder of the 
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‘Revenge’ to the last barrell was now spent, all her pikes broken, 
fortie of her best men slaane, and the most pait of the rest hurt.” 

81 and the masts, etc Cf. RaleighThe mastes all beaten 
over board, all her tackle cut a sunder; ” and Eroude. “ The 
masts were lying over the side.” 

86 a day, etc, an anagolutbon . ‘ a day less or more (makes 
no difference) ’ Raleigh says that Grenville urged his mep that 
“they should not now shorten the honour of their nk^jn, by 
prolonging their owne lives for a few houres, or a few daies.” 
Cf. Scott, Marmion, u 30 .— 

“ And come he slow or come he fast, 

It is but death who comes at last.” 

89 sink me Me is the ‘dative of interest’—“sink the Bhip 
at my bidding." Cf. Raleigh: “(He) commanded the master 
gunner, whom he knew to be a most resolute man, to. split and 
smk the ship ” 

90. fall Bod, let us fall into God’s hands, let us die and so 
put ourselves at God’s disposal Cf. David’s words (Bible, 
2 Sam xxiv. 14). “Let us fall now into the hand of the Lord, for 
his mercies are great and let me not fall into the hand of men ” 
Raleigh says that Grenville exhorted his men “ to yield themselves 
unto God, and to.the mercy of none else.” 

96. the lion, t e. the lion-hearted Sir Richard. 

97. flagship, the ship that carries the admiral’s flag, and in 
which he sails. 

99. and they!praised, etc Cf. Raleigh “The general used 
Sir Richard witjh all humamtie highly commending his valour 
and worthiness!’ 

101. Queen aid Faith, t e. Queen Elizabeth and the Protestant 
religion. According to Lmschoten, his words were “ Here die 
I, Richard Grejmlle, with a joyful and quiet mind, for that I 
have ended my fife as a true soldier ought to do, that hath fought 
for his country, queen, religion, and honour Whereby my soul 
most joyfully departeth out of this body, and shall always leave 
behind it an everlasting fame of a valiant and true soldier, that 
hath done his duty as he was bound to do.” 

102 I have, etc. Cf Nelson’s last words at Trafalgar, “Thank 
God I have done my duty ” 

104. he fell died So Lmschoten ; Raleigh says he died on 
the second or third day 

106 holden (Old Eng healden), for modem held, was used from 
the fifteenth to the seventeenth centuries It occurs eleven times 
m the Bible of 1611 Archaisms of this kind are appropriate to 
ballad poetry, narrating stones of the past. So we have had 
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smart (L 4) for swore, stark (1. 79) for stiff. To “ hold cheap ” is 
to slight, despise, 

107* dared her, challenged her. Note that dared, not durst, 
is the preterite of dare in this sense. 

108. devil or man? Observe the omission of the articles, 
which add conciseness and emphasis to the expression. 
Linschoten says that the Spaniards declared Sir Richard “had 
a devilish faith and religion, and therefore the devils loved 
him,” and raised the subsequent storm to revenge his death 

110 with a swarthier alien crew, i e. with a crew of strangers, 
viz , Spaniards, who are of darker complexion than Englishmen 

111 with her loss, carrying with her her sorrow for the loss of 
her old English crew, whom she longed to have on board her 
again. By what Ruskm calls the “pathetic fallacy,” human 
feelmgs of regret are poetically attributed to the Bhip 

112. when a wind, etc Note, m this passage, how artistically 
the description gradually swells and gathers, as it were, like the 
storm it describes, till the climax of both is reached in 1 117, after 
which it diMPhway mto a calm In reading, the voice, beginning 
softly, should reach its height with that fine, and then, after a 
pause, sink back mto pathetic softness with the last two lines 

the lands they had ruin’d, the West Indies, which had 
been ravaged and plundered by the Spaniards. Raleigh says. 
“ A storm from the west and north-west ” 

113 the weather, the air, the wind. 

114 or ever This or is the same word as ere, meaning 
1 before 1 Probably or ever is lengthened from or e'er, which 

r a came to be wntten for or ere, where ere repeats and explains 
obsolete or. Cf an if, where exactly the same thing has 
happened. 

118 by the Island crags According to Raleigh, “The 
‘Revenge,’ and in her 200 passengers, were cast away upon the 
isle of St Michaels ” According to Linschoten, she “was cast 
away upon a cliff near to the island of Tercera ” Both islands 
belong to the Azores group. 
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